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The GIST of IT 


WITH some practiced hand to guide them 
through the mazes of legislation, social 
workers will land their laws upon the 
statute books more neatly and more quickly. 
Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, 
believes that a legislative bureau of reference 
and a professional draftsman would save 
time and trouble in making and administer- 
ing the law. Page 386. 


MYTHOLOGIES of a yellow-skinned race 
mooning, at one time, under the wistaria, 
at another time mobilizing for world con- 
quest, have clouded the understanding of 
the United States concerning Japan. Prof. 
Henry R. Mussey, of Columbia University, 
has wandered and studied in Japan for a 
year. He pleads for a rift in the cloud. 
Page 391. 


WITH millions dead in the trenches from 
shrapnel made in America, it may be idle 
to worry about the girls who spend long 
hours packing the cartridges. But Amy 
Hewes, professor of economics at Mount 
Holyoke College, who investigated condi- 
tions of Jabor in the Bridgeport factories 
for the Russell Sage Foundation, found 
night work and industrial disease proving 
wasteful both to employer and employe. 
Page 381. 


STOCKS may come and stocks may go, but 
labor marches steadily on toward the 
eight-hour day. The year 1915 saw 100,000 
with a newly won leisure. Dorothy Brown, for 
the National Consumers’ League, has dis- 
covered other thousands in 1916. Page 389. 


DIOGENES’ hunt for an honest man was 
bagatelle compared with the attempt to dis- 
cover what time has in store for us after the 
war. Herbert W. Horwill, London corre- 
spondent for the New York Evening Post, 
hints, however, of things ahead for the great 


island empire. Page 393. 
TO SEE sermons in stones and books in 
the running brooks ‘is something; but to 


understand the tragedies of the poor and to 
reveal these with simple words is something 
more. John Haynes Holmes, who knows 
W. W. Gibson, says he is a poet of the 
latter sort. Mr. Holmes hails Mr. Gibson’s 
coming to America as an important event. 
Page 409. 


“LET THE Gold Dust Twins Do Your 
work”—if only someone would send such 
an invitation to the little news girl, the 
boy drug clerk, the baby athlete, and the 
young farm hand. Helen Dwight, of the 
National Child Labor Committee, gives pic- 
tures and figures to prove that these children 
are still out of the reach of the new Federal 
Child Labor Law. Page 397. 


THE love of the Chinese for the charmed 
snake’s skin and tigers’ claws has left them 
behind Western civilization in medical 
knowledge. Dr. Wu Lien Teh, president of 
the recently organized National Medical 
Association of China, says that now, how- 
ever, the new science in spreading through 
the Orient. Page 403. 


JANUARY 1 was the day which was to 


bring either the eight-hour day for the 
railroads or a strike for the community. 
Neither event has occurred. Page 414. 


THE American Red Cross steadily advances 
in relief work and in membership. Page 416, 
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Women as Munition Makers 
A Study of Conditions in Bridgeport 


By Amy Hewes 


S the Merchants’ Limited from Boston crashes through 
Bridgeport on its way to New York about nine 
o'clock every evening, passengers invariably glance 
up in curiosity at the great blocks of lighted factory 

windows which suddenly loom up out of the night. ‘Those 
are the munition factories,’ some well-traveled person re- 
marks, as one after another the great buildings slip by. 

Behind those lighted windows men and women are working 
all night long making cartridges to be shipped abroad by the 
Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Company, and 
half a mile away, in a still larger factory adjoining the first 
and under the same management, thousands more are fash- 
ioning rifles for the battlefields of Europe. 

New workers, recruited in part from nearby towns, from 
industrial cities in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, from Can- 
adian farms, but mainly from the city of Bridgeport itself, 
many of them untrained and inexperienced in this occupation, 
have gathered in the great munition factories to share in 
the war work and in the war prosperity. By the summer 
of 1916 nearly 4,000 women and many more men, were 
employed. 

To find out what war orders mean to working girls in this 
country, the testimony of the girls themselves was sought by 
representatives of the Russell Sage Foundation who went to 
Bridgeport last summer. The girls who were interviewed 
were employed in the largest munitions plant in Bridgeport 
at the very center of the munitions industry in Connecticut. 
The workers were chosen not because the conditions in this 
factory were believed to be worse or better than those of 
similar establishments elsewhere, but because the facts were 
significant by reason of the importance of this center in 
the munitions industry.* 


1 At the time of the publication of War Boom Towns, Bridgeport, by Zenas 
L. Potter, in the Survey, December 4, 1915, a representative of the Remington 
Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Company had asked the Russell Sage Foundation 
to confer with him regarding the housing*of the women workers who were 
expected to come in an army.of 4,000 from outside of Bridgeport, and it was these 
conferences which led the Division of Industrial Studies of the Foundation sev- 
eral months later to undertake a brief inquiry. Amy Hewes, professor of Econo- 
mics of Mount Holyoke College, and former secretary of the Massachusetts 
Minimum Wage Commission, was in charge of the investigation. The knowledge 
gained from the women workers concerning their home conditions, their work, 


Exactly one hundred of the women were living with their 
own families, and in these cases they added information about 
the family income and the family expenditures, particularly 
the item of rent. They also gave the essential facts about 
forty-six other women in their families who were employed 
in the munitions industry. Eighteen other women interviewed 
were away from home, boarding or living in furnished rooms, 
so that specific information was obtained for one hundred and 
sixty-four workers in all. 

Alert and ambitious, interested and willing to talk of 
their work and its advantages and handicaps, they were 
prepossessing representatives of American working women. 
Among them were natives of ten foreign countries, but the 
large majority were girls born in the United States, educated 
in American schools, and settled in Bridgeport before the 
war boom. ‘They represented all the important tasks for 
women in the industry. Many of them had worked in this 
occupation for years; nearly half, five years or longer. About 
one-fourth were past thirty years old; only one in twenty was 
less than eighteen. “The majority, however, were not yet 
twenty-four. Compared with some other manufacturing in- 
dustries, the proportion of single women was smaller than 
usual, for 80 per cent were single, and as large a proportion 
as 20 per cent married or widowed. 

A sudden boom has never made a utopia out of a modern 
industrial city. Prosperity and expansion inevitably bring 
their pressing dilemmas. High wages have been offered by 
munition factories in order to obtain a sufficient labor supply. 
The consequences of good pay are seldom questioned, especially 
by the people who receive it; but in the case of the women 
munition workers of Bridgeport three serious issues have come 
up along with the high rates of wages. 


their hours and their wages reflected in miniature the problems which loom 
large in the city’s life today. After the field work was in progress the com- 
pany was asked to cooperate, but declined, later taking the ground that such 
an pr etieehcs on the part of a private agency was without legal or ethical 
Tight. 
After this article was in first draft, conferences were held between 
the investigators and representatives of the firm and certain misapprehensions 
were cleared up; but the company refused detailed information on various 
points under discussion, and refused permission for a plant investigation to 

supplement the inquiries carried on in the girls’ homes. 
379 
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NOON 
Some workers 


In the first place, in order to satisfy the urgent need of 
speed and a large output from the factories, women have been 
induced to work long hours and at night. Second, they are 
put to work near or with explosives in ways which sometimes 
mean accident, industrial poisoning or other illness. In the 
third place, the high price of labor has been paralleled by an 
exceptionally high cost of living, and the increase in the num- 
ber of laborers attracted by the high wages has caused a 
phenomenal rise in rents. So the question is, ‘“Does the boom 
pay?” What standards should the community enforce to pro- 
tect itself not only from hard times, but from emergent pros- 
perity—from the anti-social results of abnormally rapid ex- 
pansion in an industry ? 


Night Work 


Nicut work was a conspicuous fact in the neighborhood of 
the big Bridgeport cartridge factories last summer, when the 
field work of this investigation was in process. About seven 
in the evening a crowd of men and children began to line up 
outside the factory fence, carrying packages of food. Many 
of them were. the husbands and children of the women who 
worked on the earliest of the night shifts in the factory, from 
three in the afternoon until eleven at night. In the fifteen 
minutes’ rest period which came at seven o’clock they hur- 
ried down to the fence to get their lunches. Again, 
an hour before midnight, the women came out of the 
factory with the crowds of men, and their places were taken 
by others who worked until seven o’clock in the morning. The 
day workers began- at seven o’clock and stopped at three. In 
this way the twenty-four hours were divided into three eight- 
hour shifts. In some of the departments which operated on a 
different schedule women stayed all night long, working from 
half-past six at night until five in the morning. A scant fif- 
teen-minute meal period was allowed on each of the eight-hour 
shifts, while only half an hour was given on the 6:30 p. m. 
to 5 a. m. shift. A small bonus was usually paid for the night 
work. 
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HOUR AT THE REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


patronize the lunch-cart; some have food brought by relatives and friends to the factory fence; others rush 
home for “a bite” 


With few exceptions night work is unpopular with the 
young working girls of Bridgeport. “Their natural desire for 
recreation, for the society of young people of their own kind, 
finds no outlet while they have to work or sleep in the eve- 
ning hours when most of their friends are free. 
night work is not in great favor at any age. One woman said 


that she liked to work at night better than in the daytime in 
summer because it was cooler in the factory; but in the opinion — 


In facta 


of most of the others coolness does not compensate for the Mm 


disadvantages and discomforts. 
Noises in the street and the ordinary household happenings 
make it doubly difficult to become accustomed to the unusual 
hours. Women in some departments were changed back and 
forth from a night shift to a day shift every two weeks, and 
under these conditions it is even harder to acquire the habit 
of sleeping by day. The unusual meal times often mean loss of 
appetite and indigestion. ‘To timid women, who go to and 
from their work in the late hours of the night and in the early 
morning, the dark and lonely streets seem a perpetual menace. 

The only ones to whom the night shifts seemed a bonanza 


were married women who wanted to take advantage of the a] 


’ 


chance to earn good pay in “‘the shops,” as the cartridge fac- 
tories were usually called, but who had homes and families 
which needed their care in the daytime. Often the house- 
hold duties are neglected, for several of the hours of the 
day must necessarily go toward an effort to sleep. Some- 
times older children have to bear the brunt of the work 
at home and take care of the younger children besides. One 
little girl of eleven whose mother worked on an all-night 
shift swept the rooms, washed the dishes and took charge of 
three younger children, including a baby of two years, while 
the mother slept. In spite of the industry of the young care- 
taker, the house was dirty and the children sickly-looking and 
peevish. 

Occasionally more unusual domestic arrangements were 
evolved. In one case, that of a large family consisting of a 
man and his wife, their four children, his widowed sister-in- 


VARIOUS TYPES OF COMPANY HOUSES 


To provide for its increased labor force the Remington company has erected houses for families. 


Dormitories for girls 


have been begun but not completed 


Sufficient sleep is hard to get. — 
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ly, the latter’s three-year-old son, and a man lodger, the 
cce of the house was divided between the two women. ‘The 
,fe worked in the factory from three in the afternoon until 
even at night, and the sister-in-law’s factory hours were 
fon seven in the morning until three. ‘This arrangement 
jt one or the other of them at home all of the time to get 
e meals and take care of the children, and they could meet 
z the factory at three o’clock and talk over family plans for a 
*w hurried minutes. Such a routine is possible only in a 
mily in which some kind of communal domestic arrange- 
sents are in force, and illustrates the abnormal character of 
ight work for women. 

‘The foreign-born women, like the wives with home respon- 
ilities, usually had fewer occupational openings than single 
aze-earners of native birth and had to take their work when 
sey could get it. Consequently many of them became night 
orkers. 

In its official position toward night work the United States 
vay have a lesson to learn from England. In the early days 


GIRLS IN A CANADIAN MUNITIONS FACTORY 
These Canadian workers are protected against industrial poison by caps and aprons. 
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ment’s chief concern was the supreme need of increased output. 

In its report the committee went on record as opposing 
night work on the following grounds: (1) that it is un- 
economical, because of the higher wages and lower output; 
(2) that supervision at night is often unsatisfactory; (3) 
that adequate lighting is difficult to arrange; (4) that workers 
cannot secure the necessary amount of sleep; and (5) that 
workers’ digestion is deranged by unwonted meal hours.* 
The committee pointed out that if the increasing stress of 
the progress of the war should make night work unavoidable, 
adequate rest periods must be provided—one of an hour and 
one of a half-hour on the long shift, and a minimum of half 
an hour on the short or eight-hour shift. 

In the United States, the workshop in which vast amounts 
of war materials are being manufactured for the same con- 
flict, though without the patriotic motive, no governmental re- 
view bas been made of the new industrial conditions, except 
that a study of occupational diseases connected with the muni- 
tions industry is now in progress by the federal Bureau’ of 
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No such precaution is observed 


in the Bridgeport factories 


ff the war England set aside the labor laws in order to expe- 
ite the production of munitions of war. Excessive hours of 
abor, night work and Sunday work became common in the 
Inglish factories. In spite of the patriotic fervor with which 
‘nglish women entered the workshops and undertook the 
aanufacture of munitions, fatigue, accumulated with the long 
jour and hard work and dissatisfaction, fermented. For 
hese and other reasons the output was unsatisfactory in quan- 
ity. At last the government officials, facing the fact that 
he probable end of the war was becoming further and further 
emoved, and realizing that England’s working force at home 
nust be conserved for a long period of time, took up the 
roblem from another angle. In September, 1915, a commit- 
ee was appointed under the Ministry of Munitions “to con- 
ider and advise on questions of industrial fatigue, hours of 
abor and other matters affecting the physical health and 
hhysical efficiency of workers in munition factories and work- 
hops.”2 Throughout the ensuing investigation the govern- 


2Health of Munition Workers Committee, Memorandum No. 1. Sunday 


abour, p. 3. London, 1915. 


Labor Statistics. 
and hours. 

For purposes of profit, manufacturers here are producing 
with feverish haste by methods which have been declared 
wasteful by the English investigators. Employers here are ar- 
guing that the work of women as well as men at night is the 
only way to reduce the cost of maintaining the plants them- 
selves so as to yield maximum profit. For the same reason 
the tendency in the Bridgeport munitions plant seems to be 
to lengthen the daily hours. 

At the beginning of the war it was supposed that Con- 
necticut legislation prohibited night work for women. .The 
labor law, however, merely forbade work for women after 
10 p. m., and fixed no hour in the morning before which they 
might not be employed. Consequently, when the rush of war 
orders made work in the munitions factories continuous, 
women on the night shift were employed until ten, kept idle 
from ten until midnight, and then set to work again. A test 


This does not, however, includes wages 


3 Health of Munition Workers Committee. Memorandum No. 5. Hours 


of work, p. 8. London, 1916. 
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of the law in a prosecution brought by the factory inspector 
resulted in a decision* to the effect that, owing to its loose 
phraseology, the law did not apply to manufacturing, but 
only to mercantile establishments. At the present time, there- 
fore, there is no legal bar to the employment of women in 
manufacturing establishments at night. Following this de- 
cision continuous night shifts without the two hours’ break 
were adopted by some Connecticut factories, the Bridgeport 
plants dealt with by this investigation among them. 

According to representatives of the company, last summer 
was a transitional period in the management of the works. 
As they express it, the change was from a “military” to a 
“civil” régime; the explanation being that a former army 
officer was succeeded by a civilian executive as manager. 
Under the new administration, it is explained, new schedules 
of hours have been gradually introduced in different depart- 
ments. One of the changes thus reported by the company is 
that the shift for women from three in the afternoon until 
eleven at night has been abandoned. 

At the present time, according to a statement made by the 
company, on December 5 last, women are employed in the 
works in but two shifts. The day shift works the first five 
days in the week from 7 a. m. to 4:36 p. m., with one hour 
off at‘noon, and on Saturday from 7 a. m. to 12 m., a total of 
eight. hours and thirty-six minutes on each day from Monday 
to Friday, with a working week of forty-eight hours in all. 
Overtime may prolong the day until 6 p. m. five days in the 
week, making a total working week of fifty-five hours, the 
limit allowed by the Connecticut labor law. 

The night shift works from 6:30 p. m. to 4:36 a. m., with 
a half-hour recess, nine hours and thirty-six minutes each night 
from Monday to Friday, inclusive. The overtime schedule is 
until 5 a. m., making ten hours a night and fifty hours a week. 
Thus, although the hours have been changed, night work for 
women continues, and both by day and by night women not 
infrequently work as long as ten hours. Moreover, the 
changes have resulted in lengthening rather than shortening 
the hours. 

Thus the general impression, that since the outbreak of the 
war Bridgeport is an “eight-hour town” has gradually ceased 
to be true in the munitions industry. “We are still consid- 
ered an eight-hour department,” said one worker, ‘“‘but con- 
sidering don’t make the day seem any shorter when they keep 
us till six o’clock, as they did every day last week.” 

It was after a series of strikes in the summer of 1915 that 
the munition industry in Bridgeport, like several other local 
industries, was generally organized on the basis of an eight- 
hour day. In trades in which the unions were strong, as with 
the machinists, the short day has persisted; but for the women 
workers, many of the schedules have been modified, first by 
frequent overtime and later by the regularly longer day. 

The women were reluctant to go back to the longer hours. 
“Tf the girls had only stuck together we could have kept the 
eight-hour day,” said one,. “but you can’t do anything with 
those foreign girls.” ‘The money earned in the time over 
eight hours was often referred to as a “bonus,” but in fact 
the work was usually paid for at exactly the same rate as in 
the previous eight hours. As a usual thing the girls would 
gladly have sacrificed the additional pay in exchange for two 
hours’ more free time. 


The Work of Women and Its Hazards 


A sECOND problem growing out of the manufacture of muni- 
tions, that of industrial accident and disease, was less con- 


* State vs. William B. Fitz. The decision was handed down October 31, 
1914, in the Town Court of Killingly, Conn., by Judge H. E. Back. 
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spicuous, although not less important than the night work 
women. In Connecticut, as in other states in which munit 
factories have recently sprung up, little attention has b 
paid by the community to the means of protecting the worker, 
from the dangers incident to the use of explosives and to 
operation of the machinery in the factories. 

Although Bridgeport manufactures a variety of munitioy 
nearly all of the thousands of women employed in connecti 
with them are at work upon one single product, cartrid 
Several of the early processes on the cartridge cases are pe 
formed on dial machines, before which the women opera | 
are seated. ‘The women receive the material in the form 
the small brass cups from which the cartridge cases are to 
formed. ‘The worker slips the cups into hollow dies set — 
the revolving dial, and these pass under punches which d 
out the cups into longer and thinner cylinders. 

Stories of hands maimed by breaking punches and fingel 
crushed in the presses were frequently told to the investigato: 
by the girls who had seen the accidents happen or who hay 
experienced-them. One worker showed two crooked fingers 
permanently stiff, which had been injured by an unguarde: 
machine a year and a half before. ‘The punch broke, fler 
out and penetrated the two fingers; blood poisoning set in, any 
the girl suffered severely for two months. “I often used 
complain about that machine,” she said, “but they didn’t pr 
guards on it until after I was hurt.” 


anipnalee obineigse a 


The Process of Cartridge Making 


AFTER the cartridge case has been shaped, the “head” is fittel 
with a small percussion cap called the primer, a proces: 
which is also performed on a dial machine. The primer 
already been loaded with fulminate of mercury, one of th 
most powerful explosives used, and the girls say that they 
are always afraid the primers will explode in the machine 
if they are in any way defective. 

Unless the cartridge conforms precisely to specified dimen’ 
sions and structure it is a worthless product. ‘To avoid pre 
mature explosion, failure to explode at all, or failure to fit the 
rifle for which it is made, its parts must be carefully inspectec 
again and again throughout the process of manufacture. 
Large numbers of girls work as inspectors, an occupation 
which requires good eyesight, but for which youth and inex 
perience are not obstacles. 

“We are running a kindergarten in our department this 
summer,” said a woman who was in charge of a number of 
fourteen and fifteen-year-old girls who were working as in- 
spectors in the summer, but were planning to go back to school 
in the autumn. One of the most important inspections takes 
place just before loading. The girls watch for any imperfee- 
tions and especially for “high” primers, or primers that are 
not fitted closely down into the heads of the shells. Another 
important inspection occurs just after charging. The girls 
make sure that the proper amount of powder is in the shells, 
that none have been left half-empty, and that no powder is 
spilled. 

Formerly women had actually loaded both primers and 
shells, but by the summer of 1916 the girls said that this part 
of the work was usually done by men. Working at the ma- 
chine which inserts the charge of powder in the open end of 
the empty cartridge case, or “shell,” is a group which usually 
consists of two men and four or more girls. The girls say 
that they fill plates with primer shells and the men place them 


‘in the machines which put into each shell the proper amount 


of powder. According to the company officials, smokeless 
powder is used for war goods, and is much less dangerous 
than black powder. 
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Work with the loaded primers and shells, as the girls de- 
sribed it, is never free from danger. ‘They told stories of 
srious and even fatal accidents. One worker described her 
xperience some years before when a girl beside her in the 
yading room was killed, another seriously injured, and she 
erself was struck by a piece of machinery. She added: “We 
lways run, but you never really have time to get away. It’s 
ll over before you know what’s happened. It’s just as if a 
ig: wind came and blew you across the room.” 
Representatives of the company make the gratifying state- 
aent that while there have been a few fatal accidents among 
he men, there have been no fatal accidents for women 
orkers for several years. “They also declare that a commit- 
ee on accidents exists, and that thousands of dollars have been 
pent on safety appliances; but as further information was 
lenied the investigators, the methods of the committee cannot 
ve described here or its efficiency gauged. 

Fear of the danger and rumors of accidents are rife among 
he employes, however, and indicate the need for such a frank 
yolicy of publicity as to accident prevention as has been 
idopted by progressive employers elsewhere. 

Even small explosions make the new girls very nervous, but 
‘amiliarity with danger soon permits experienced workers to 
xuy little attention to it. A kind of fatalism possesses some 
of them. “We have only once to die,’”’ said a worker who 
had seen men seriously injured and had herself been prostrated 
yy the force of an explosion, “and it might as well be in the 
shops as anywhere else.” 


In Former Days 

VWorRKERS remembered when the charging machines were 
“out in cages,” as one of the girls explained, “‘so if there’s an 
explosion they won’t fly all over the room.” ‘The gen- 
eral testimony given by the girls was that since the passage of 
the Connecticut Workmen’s Compensation Act in 1913 the 
niachines have been better guarded. But not yet has accident 
Prevention gone far enough to rid work in the loading rooms 
of serious dangers. 

Furthermore, after injuries are received a general ignor- 
ance of the terms of the law or a kind of inertia about taking 
the necessary legal steps often prevents the workers from get- 
ting the assistance provided by the terms of the act. ‘One of 
the firemen told me I could get compensation from the com- 
pany,” said a woman whose eye had been hurt, “but I’ve never 
bothered about it,’”’ thus expressing in one casual sentence the 
attitude of many of the employes toward accidents happening 
in the course of their work. 

For the six months from May 25 to November 25, 1916, 
five hundred and seventy-four accidents to munition workers 
in the fourth district, resulting in incapacity for a day or 
longer, were reported to the state compensation commissioner’s 
office. All the plants which manufacture munitions in this 
district are located in Bridgeport. In the only two plants 
which employ women, thirty-three accidents to women oc- 
curred. During the same period, in one of the largest plants 
of the district, eighty-three claims for compensation were 
nade by munition workers, of which twenty-five were made 
by women. Something more than trivial injury is implied in 
these cases, since, by the terms of the law, compensation 
cannot be claimed unless disability has lasted for more than 
ten days. Another characteristic of the Connecticut law 
should be noted in this connection. The percentage of wages 
to be paid during disability is, of course, a measure of the 
incentive for prevention. The Connecticut law requires only 
50 per cent of wages in contrast with more advanced legis- 
lation in other states, such as New York, Massachusetts and 
Ohio, which allow two-thirds of wages. 
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In common with other American states, excepting only 
Massachusetts and California, Connecticut also makes no 
provision for compensation for occupational disease. Processes 
involving the use of fulminate of mercury contain a double 
risk. Not only is there need of constant caution on account of 
possible explosions, but also the risk of poisoning. Fulminate 
of mercury is irritating to the skin and to mucous membranes. 
The British recognize fulminate dermatitis® and conjunctiy- 
itis as one of the industrial intoxications caused by work in 
munitions plants. 

Many of the women working on the priming machines and 
in the loading room in the Bridgeport factories were aware of 
the danger and attributed eruptions of the skin, inflamed eyes 
and abscesses to this cause. Several of the girls showed little 
scars on their hands and arms where the eruptions had “dried 
up.” There is a great difference in the susceptibility of indi- 
viduals to this irritant, and many men and women can handle 
it with impunity, while others develop inflammation of the 
skin so severe as to necessitate their giving up the work. 

In the Bridgeport plant, according to the company’s state- 
ment, as many as 1,500 men and women are exposed to the 
danger from fulminate. Agents of the company admit that 
they have recognized the danger and say that about every two 
months their own physician makes medical examinations of 
the workers who handle fulminate. Moreover, it is the 
policy to transfer to other departments workers found suffer- 
ing from fulminate poisoning. 

Dr. Alice Hamilton, who is making special investigations of 
occupational poisons for the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, writes concerning fulminate poisoning: 

“Scrupulous personal cleanliness is the only preventive of 
this form of poisoning, and this would really involve frequent 
hand washing, for it is almost impossible, especially in hot 
weather, to avoid touching the face or neck or arms with the 
fingers. For those who are very susceptible to fulminate 
poisoning, there is nothing to do but to give up the work. 
Otherwise they run the risk of a very distressing eruption 
which may spread over the whole body.” 

Although the company states that it has spent large sums 
of money in installing sanitary apparatus and that as the 
plants have been enlarged and rebuilt the sanitary arrange- 
ments have been greatly improved, one worker employed in a 
process in which she handled fulminate reported that employes 
in her department were forbidden to wash their hands until 
after the factory whistle blew for dismissal, and that the 
only washing facilities were long troughs with a number of 
spigots. She also said that no towels were provided. 

The common trough certainly increases the danger of con- 
veying infection. Frequent washing in individual basins 
should be possible in order to get rid of such a poisonous pow- 
der and to prevent infection. Protective clothing, such as 
aprons and caps, is another precaution which is not observed 
in the Bridgeport factory. 


The Boom in the Cost of Living 

THESE conditions, night work, industrial accidents and occu- 
pational diseases experienced by working girls in Bridgeport 
should come within the scope of legal control. A third ques- 
tion which has forced itself conspicuously upon the city and 
has made life difficult for the wage-earners, that of the rapidly 
advancing cost of living, is more elusive and far harder for 
society to deal with. The workers first felt the pressure of 
higher costs in rising rents when the rush to Bridgeport came 
in response to the great demand for labor. 

The resources of the city were not equal to the demand for 
houses and rooms which ensued. The first comers had quickly 


5 Health of Munition Workers Committee.. Memorandum No. 8. 


Special 
Industrial Diseases, p. 6. London, 1916. 
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A BRIDGEPORT HOME 
This is the common type of family dwelling 


snatched up the few vacant “‘rents,” as a rented house or tene- 
ment is usually termed in Bridgeport. Real-estate agents 
ceased to have houses to offer, and rents jumped almost in- 
stantaneously. As a result families which could not pay .the 
increases were evicted. Many of them were at first unable 
to find vacant tenements for the amounts which they could 
afford. Some of these became, for the first time, dependent 
upon charity, while others, with incidental hardships, were 
able to readjust their family budgets and give a higher pro- 
portion for rents than formerly. “Our rent has been raised 
$8.00 since last summer, and another raise will take the roof 
right off our heads,” said a munition worker recently. Others 
told of increases in their monthly rates which ran as high as 
$9.00 and $10.00. 

The hardship of rising costs did not stop with small econo- 
mies. Sometimes it even meant the breaking up of families. 
“T couldn’t keep all the children after the rent went up,” said 
a night worker, a widow who was trying to support her four 
children and keep the home together. She had to put three 
of the children in an orphan asylum and go to board with a 
relative, taking the youngest child with her. Overcrowding 
was inevitable. A Hungarian family of eleven persons, five 
of them children under fourteen, occupied four rooms in a 
flimsy “‘three-decker” in the rear of a dirty court. Another 
Hungarian family crowded its fourteen members into four 
rooms in a three-decker. 

Some families solved the problem, temporarily at least, by 
living at the nearby beaches. In the fall of 1915, when the. 
people who had been staying at the shore for the hot months 
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prepared to come back to the city, they found it hard to g 
rooms, and many of them decided not to try to come bac 
They put up extra stoves in the lightly constructed cottag 
and shacks and prepared to spend the winter months at th 
shore. ‘The long street-car ride, the frequent snow, ice 1 
slush and the lack of proper sanitary and heating arrang 
ments proved to be not the only drawbacks to. healthful hor 
life at the beaches. The usual cheap amusement place 
abounded and exercised influences which were distinctly ur 
desirable. 

The munition companies saw that the lack of housi 
facilities was a serious hindrance to the free response of la 
to their demand. Unless houses at reasonable rates were p 
vided, workers could not be induced to come to Bridgepot 
Accordingly the Remington company bought up large tracts 
land, in 1915 and 1916, and began the construction of on 
two-, four- and six-family houses. 

The houses, many of which were completed by the summe® 
of 1916, are well built and attractive, but they are rentea 
at figures too high for many of the families to pay. To ac: 
commodate the increasing number of girls in the munition 
plants large buildings of the dormitory type were started. Tho 
plans provided for excellent construction, but in housing large 
groups together they are socially similar to the dormitories 
prevalent in the early days of New England mill towns. Th 
buildings have a commanding site overlooking the city, an 
are of imposing appearance, but construction has been greatly 
delayed and they are not yet ready for occupancy. At the 
present time, although plans,°® public and private, are under 
way, nothing has yet been actually accomplished which h 
checked or reduced the abnormally high rents. 

Each month it becomes less possible to pare down othe 
items in order to pay the high rents, since all of the necessities: 
of life are becoming more expensive. Less meat, less bread, 
less milk are to be had for a dollar than formerly. ‘“New 
York has nothing on us for high prices,” said a woman wh 
kept an account of her daily expenses and had just compared 
it with her brother’s in the larger city. ‘“The prices here: 
in Bridgeport are something fierce,” was the comment of a 
loader who had only himself and his young wife to provide 
for. “Only four days ago I brought home twenty dollars. 
We haven’t bought any extras. Now there’s only two dollars 
and ten cents left.” 


Wages and High Prices 
To some extent the problems of the Bridgeport munition 
workers are matters of general information. Yet the public, 
relying upon current rumors, often comments: “But they 
get such high wages in the Bridgeport munition factories!” 
This comment needs qualification. 

It is true that munition factories have offered high rates 
of pay in order to attract a sufficient labor supply. But are 
the increases over the general rates formerly prevailing com- 
parable with the increased cost of living? In the exhaustive 
report of the special Commission to Investigate the Condi- 
tions of Wage-Earning Women and Minors in the State, 
published early in 1913, the median wage for women in the 
cotton industry is given as $9.57, in silk $7.65, in corsets 
$7.87, in metal $7.43, and in rubber $7.56." 

The median wage of the munition workers studied by tha 
Russell Sage Foundation in the summer of 1916 was $10.97. 
That is, the median wage for munition workers in 1916 was 
about 15 per cent above the median for cotton workers more 
than three years before, and, roughly, 40 per cent higher 


° See Bridgeport on the Rebound, by Amy Hewes, in the Survey for, 
Octobér 14, 1916. 

* State of Connecticut, Report of the Special Commission to Investigate thal 
Conditions of Wage- Earning Women and Minors in the State, 1913, p. 36. 
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than that in the other industries, Meanwhile, in the course 
of one year only, rents had so increased that the median rent 
paid in families of women munition workers was 22 per cent 
nore than the median rent a year before. ; 
Moreover, as far as the earnings of women are concerned, 
during the summer of 1916, the management appeared to be 
engaged in the process of reducing rates of pay. Thus the 
workers affected were caught between the millstones of 
increasing prices and. decreasing incomes. 
' “We used to get twelve and a half cents a thousand,” said 
an inspector, “and that certainly did make slick pay for a 
But now they only give us nine cents for the same 
Even where piece rates were not reduced the tre- 
mendous speed at which the machines were driven, according 
‘to the testimony of many,of the girls, in certain cases so 
injured the machinery that they could not turn out as much 
‘as they used to. The continual stoppages for repairs made 
big inroads on the workers’ earning time. 


What Must Be Done 


To mMeEeEY the problems of unstandardized working condi- 
‘tions and rising costs Bridgeport’s efforts alone are not sufh- 
‘cient. The city has undertaken a vigorous campaign to 
provide housing facilities, to improve the general health, to 
organize playgrounds and to regulate traffic, but the situation 
calls for more than local effort. Even the two short years’ 
experience seems to prove decisively: that the protection of 
the workers cannot be left entirely in the hands of the organi- 
zations which employ them. The public also has a responsi- 
bility to perform through state action. 

The whole situation transcends the interests of any one 
plant or any one community. ‘The experience illustrated in 
this establishment affects many plants in many communities. 
England, pressed by great issues which have forced her 
attention upon fundamentals, has found it necessary to lay 
particular stress upon the health of her munition workers, and 
las gone painstakingly to work to gather accurate and 
authentic material concerning the industrial situation. “The 
United States Department of Labor should no longer delay 
in getting information about the extent of night work for 
women in the munitions industry, its effects, the length of 
the working day, the provision for rest periods, safeguards 
against accidents and industrial poisoning, wages, and the 
purchasing power in communities affected by sudden expan- 
sion of industries. 
| Complicating the whole situation and rendering it more 
imperative is the ever-recurring question: “What will happen 
to our industries when the war is over?” England, again 
looking forward, has extended the Unemployment Insurance 
Act to cover workers in munition factories and allied indus- 
fries, as a means of relieving the possible distress following 
the close of the war. 

The Legislature of 1915 in Connecticut failed to pass an 
act prohibiting night work for women in factories. Officers 
of the American Association for Labor Legislation have long 
been residents of Connecticut, and the Consumers’ League 
is actively at work in this state. Labor unions are thoroughly 
established in the state and are fortified by national affilia- 
tions. Yet these organizations have so far not succeeded in 
arousing the public and the lawmakers to the extent of 
prohibiting night work for women in factories. 

Another Legislature convenes this month. If we can judge 
by experience of the most progressive industrial states, prac- 
tical measures can be adopted without delay, some by the 
state and some by the city, to safeguard not only the munition 
workers, but employes in other industries which in times of 
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prosperity and excessive demand for labor tend to place undue 
burdens upon women and girls. 


Night work should be prohibited by effective legislation 
already tested in such an important manufacturing state as 
New York, where a rest period in factories is definitely 
assured for all women between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

The daily hours of work should be reduced from the 
present legal limit of ten hours to eight, to conform with 
the most advanced laws already in operation in four states. 

Employment of women in factories should be limited 
to six days in the week, to make the other provisions restrict- 
ing hours really effective. 

The law should specify the minimum time to be allowed 
for lunch, preferably one hour. 

A campaign of education in accident prevention and in 
the actual provisions of the workmen’s compensation law 
should be undertaken by the state department of labor, and 
as a measure of prevention accidents should be made to cost 
more by providing a higher rate of compensation and a 
shorter waiting period. 

As part of the health program of Bridgeport, clinical 
treatment should be provided for workers suffering from 
industrial diseases and the facts thus ascertained should be 
made the basis for better regulation, both through state 
labor laws and local health ordinances. ‘The state law 
should provide for compensation for injuries due to occu- 
pational diseases as it now provides for injuries due to 
accidents. 


CROWDED CONDITIONS 
In this tenement fourteen people live in four rooms 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


O MUCH of the social reform, now being demanded, 
must come by way of legislation that the movement to 
improve the drafting of statute law and to adequately 
inform legislators upon the subjects of legislation is 

peculiarly worthy of the attention of readers of the SURVEY. 
Twenty-one states,t the United States and the Philippine 
Islands have bureaus to collect and classify information for 
the use of legislators or to aid in bill-drafting, or to do both. 
Another, Louisiana, at the last session, created a commission 
to report on the advisability of establishing a legislative refer- 
ence bureau. 

Most frequently, the bureau is a part of the government 
library; sometimes, as in the bureau at Washington, without 
power to draft bills; sometimes, as in Wisconsin, the mother 
of effective legislative reference work in America, and in the 
newest bureau in the Philippines, equipped for drafting as 
well as for legislative reference. In four states—Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York and Vermont—offices for drafting 
only are attached to the legislatures for the sessions, and in 
one, New Jersey, there is a draftsman under the control of 
the attorney-general. _ 

The functions of a legislative reference service are to collect 
and make available information as to all matters becoming or 
likely to become the subject of legislation. The draftsman’s 
duty is to assist the legislature or the executive in the formu- 
lation of bills or statutes exactly expressing and effectually 
carrying out the policy decided upon. His work precedes that 
of the legislative reference service in that he must inform the 
latter of the points on which information is needed, and fol- 
lows it in that he takes the material gathered, and out of it 
and the policies decided upon by the law-making or law- 
proposing agency, fashions a bill. His duty is not the assem- 
bling and arrangement of material to determine the economic 
need; his concern is not primarily with policy—that is for 
the legislature. It is, however, for him to point out questions 
of policy in details, so often overlooked, to those for whom he 
is working, to advise as to the best means for carrying out 


1 Alabama, Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North 


Dakota, Rhode Island, California, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia, Indiana, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota, Vermont, Wisconsin. 
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the policy adopted, and to put into definite, clear language th 
final decisions of the lawmakers. i 

The recent trend has been to unite the two services int 
one bureau, making this independent of the state library. I) 
California and Illinois it is under the control of a committ 
composed of the governor and representatives of the legis 
ture. In Indiana, the governor, state librarian, the president 
of the two universities and one member appointed by th» 
governor, form the committee. In Nebraska, Pennsylvanil 
and Virginia the governor appoints the head of the bureau a 
an independent official. : 

This recent trend is undoubtedly in the right direction. I 
the drafting and reference work are separated, as in Ne 
York, experience has shown that the reference division wi 
not be used by the draftsman, and is in danger of losing toucl 
with the legislators and thus failing in practical value 
Where there is no drafting service a reference library may 
become invaluable to members in gathering information; bu’ 
if there is a drafting service to which they can go for finishec 
bills and trained legal advice, there is danger that the refer: 
ence work, if separate, will fail of its purpose. A princi 
object of the reference division is, besides, the gathering of 
material to respond to the needs of the draftsman, as a re- 
form idea is being developed into a legislative idea and put 
into the shape of a bill, so the association between the two 
divisions should be close. Even if the reference librarian is 
appointed by, and officially subordinate to, the state librarian, 
the office should be so organized that it is not in the power of a 
jealous or timid state librarian to limit its cooperation with the 
draftsman, or its independence. 

Much more important is it that the draftsman be not sub- 
ject to the librarian. His work is in no sense library work. 
It requires a very different training and aptitude. Drafts- 
men should be familiar with the law, both common and statute, 
especially with constitutional limitations and administrative 
law (Pennsylvania, Indiana and California). They are fre- 
quently asked to draft new bills to remedy evils which are 
already provided for; they are constantly interfering with the 
complicated machinery of legislation and of government. They 
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hould, therefore, know how to adjust new devices to the old 
nachine, so that it will turn out the product of reform which 
s desired. And the only way in which they can do the pre- 
iminary work of learning the machine, so as to make the 
»roper adjustments, is to work on it. 

Work done as active draftsmen during a session is not suf- 
icient. Io develop competent draftsmen and _ legislative 
counsel, men must be kept busy between sessions as revisers 
»f laws (Pennsylvania), or as advisers of departments of the 
tate government in the preparation of regulations to carry 
ut the laws on which they have worked, or as legislative 
sounsel for legislative commissions or committées which are 
naking investigations with a view to the introduction of bills. 
By using all of their time, furthermore, the state can afford 
to pay its draftsmen better salaries, and will secure public 
servants whose whole lives will be given up to the improve- 
ment of the statute law in the interest of the public. Informa- 
tion and experience gained in one study or upon one bill will 
‘not be lost to the legislature for the future, and the drafts- 
man. will gain that wide view of the organization and opera- 
tion of the different branches of the government as well as the 
experience in the proper use of legislative expedient and lan- 
guage which his office requires. 

The draftsman, it must not be forgotten, occupies a pecu- 
liarly confidential relation to the committees of the legislature 
joc heads of departments who make use of him. They must 
feel that he is wholly their servant so far as he is working with 
them, a relation which is not compatible with his being subject 
to the orders of an administrative chief holding over him the 
power of the purse if not of dismissal. Bills drafted by the 
administration are becoming more and more important in 
‘American experience, however; but if it is the legislature 
which controls the bureau, it is unlikely that the administra- 
tion will make use of it. ; 

The chief draftsman should be independent and non-parti- 
san. He should be appointed for a long term, preferably in- 
definitely, subject to removal after a hearing and for cause. 
Who should have the power of appointment is a question 
which must be answered in each state. Normally it would 
be the head of the government, the governor or president; but 
‘there i is a strong tendency on the part of the legislatures to 
: insist on a voice in the matter, and if the tenure is made secure 
during good service, the arrangement already in force in 
IHinois and California is possible. It is of the highest im- 
portance that both the executive and the legislature should 
feel entire confidence in the draftsman who, if his work is to 
be effective, must understand the policy or object of the officers 
or committees whose will he is putting into effective legal 
language. In the case of committee bills, he should attend 
important hearings before the committee, both public and 
executive; he should advise as to the effect of amendments 
offered, often by the opposition, where the bill is under dis- 
cussion; he should be trusted by both sides to harmonize all 
amendments adopted with the provisions of the original bill, 
so that the final intent of the legislature be clearly expressed. 

In the preparation of administration bills the draftsman 
must be trusted with a frank statement of the exact object to 
be accomplished by the legislation and must be given full 
opportunity for discussion with the various officers of the gov- 
ernment whose departments will be affected. He should do 
much better drafting work than attorneys for a department, 
both because of his knowledge of the effect on other depart- 
ments of the proposed bill, because of his general experience 
in drafting work, and also because he will approach the sub- 
ject from a purely non-partisan, scientific standpoint. ‘The 
drafting defects of many administration bills introduced into 
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Congress and into the state legislatures testify eloquently to 
the need of a professional draftsman (see report of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, 1914, pp. 637-9). The draftsman should 
also prepare bills for individual members when time permits ; 
but this part of his work is by far the least important, though 
it is that which most legislative reference bureaus, as at pres- 
ent organized, can best do. 

The need for improvement in the form of legislation and 
the methods which have been adopted to assist in the prepara- 
tion of legislative enactments have been made the subject of 
two important reports to the American Bar Association by 
its special committee on legislative drafting (reports of the 
American Bar Association, 1913, p. 622, and 1914, p. 629). 
‘The committee strongly recommended the organization of an 
official legislative drafting and reference service and recog- 
nized the importance of the service to government departments 
and commissions of the legislature. “The committee says: 


“Tn nearly every state the more important bills enacted into 
law fall under one of the following heads: administration 
bills, that is, bills dealing with matters referred to in the 
governor’s message and probably prepared under his direction; 
commission bills, that is, bills prepared by special commissions 
appointed for the purpose; committee bills, that is, bills pre- 
pared by some special or joint committee of one or both houses; 
and department bills, or bills which have been prepared under 
the direction of one of the executive departments. 

a A drafting service, whose operations are prac- 
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States in which sessions are scheduled for 1917 


Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
‘Tennessee 


Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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tically confined to the preparation of members’ bills, is, there- 
fore, a service confined to preparing bills not likely to become 
law, or pertaining to matters of comparatively slight signifi- 
cance. Such a service can never have an important influence 
on actual legislation and will never receive either from the 
legislature or the public that attention and consequent sup- 
port which is essential to efficient work. ‘The tendency to 
have legislation on important subjects prepared for submis- 
sion to the legislature by persons especially designated for that 
purpose is, on the whole, producing excellent results. 

‘““A commission charged with the preparation of a bill on a 
particular subject is usually composed, in part at least, of 
experts on the subject, and it is customary for them to secure 
as secretary or special draftsman someone learned in the law. 
But the average lawyer of experience is very far from being a 
trained draftsman, and bills prepared by commissions, while 
usually a great improvement on bills introduced by members 
on their own initiative, are by no means free from faults of 
form and graver faults of confusion and obscurity of expres- 
sion, all of which could have been easily avoided, if, in addi- 
tion to special expert service, the body responsible for the bill 
had at their disposal the services of a trained draftsman and 
had availed themselves of such services” (pp. 627-8, 1913 
report). 


The Shorter Work Day 


By Dorothy Kirchwey Brown 


“ARMS PLANT CUTS HOURS. 
Berlin Factory Puts 4,000 Women Workers on 8-Hour Day. 

The Hague, July 10 (via London).—The Berlin Arms Manufactory 
has reduced the work of its 4,000 women employes to eight hours 
daily. The Vorawaerts urges that all similar establishments follow its 
example, as long hours, combined with underfeeding, are proving most 
injurious to the women.” 

O runs a note in the New York Times of last July. 

Even under the pressure of war a German arms fac- 

tory reduces the hours of its workers to eight a day. 

‘The tendency of the time is too potent to be altogether 
checked. And it is safe to assume that when hours are short- 
ened in a munitions factory of a belligerent country, it is not 
mere sentimentalism that is at work. 

‘To what extent is the United States showing this same ten- 
dency—this conviction that shorter hours are good policy? 
In April of this year a report was made in the SurvEy show- 
ing the progress that had been made toward shorter working 
hours in the United States in 1915. ‘This article concludes 
by stating that “in the last ten months nearly 100,000 men 
and women have won the eight-hour day.” ‘The following 
pages will show how the promise of the year 1915 has been 
carried out in 1916. 

Information has been obtained from state bureaus of labor, 
from chambers of commerce, from ‘trade unions, from indi- 
vidual firms, and the net result is a realization of the nation- 
wide sweep of the movement to shorten working hours and 
to penalize long hours by treating them as overtime. This 
movement is shown in cases where unions are powerful and 
have forced concessions from employers; it is shown in partly 
organized trades where employers have granted shorter hours 
to forestall demands already imminent; it is shown quite as 
markedly in the numerous cases where the employes, though 
not organized at all, have been given shorter hours through 
the entirely voluntary action of their employers. Comprehen- 
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for official drafting bureaus manned by well-paid tra 
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Probably the best drafting work done in any law-m 
body is that of the parliamentary counsel for the Treasury ' 
the British Parliament, or, more properly, for the commit) 
of the House of Commons, which is the government. T 
men are permanent officials. They are lawyers trained in © 
common law, but more especially versed in statute and ad: 
istrative law and in legislative expedients through their re 
tions with public officials and as revisers of the statute be 
as well as their active work as draftsmen and legislat). 
counsel. ‘The establishment of so many legislative refer 
bureaus in our states and the new trend towards making th) 
strong and independent gives good ground for hope 


American legislators generally will come to recognize the na 
. 


lawyers, all of whose time, between as well as during sessior 
will be taken up with work on revising statutes, on the pre 
ration for and drafting of bills and administrative regulatio 
Such men would become true experts in legislation, ready | 
supply that skilled aid in drafting so much needed by demi 
cratic legislatures whose time should be taken up with que: 
tions of policy and finance, not with the technical difficulties 
law-making. 
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sive statistics are not obtainable on this subject; records ar 
kept of current events by only a few of the state statistica 
bureaus; trade union memberships vary from day to day, s 
that it is almost impossible to report definitely how many me. 
were affected by the shorter hours. 

The best figures we have, however, come from the annu 
report of the executive council of the American Federation 
Labor, , issued November 13, 1916, and dealing with th 
twelve months from September, 1915, to September, 1916. 
Thirty-five of the national and international unions directl 
afhliated with the American Federation of Labor report a r 
duction in hours for part or all of their members. Many othe 
report that organized members of their trades work shorte 
hours than unorganized ones, and report also a large increase i 
membership, which of course implies shorter hours for the 
new members. A careful study of the figures in the report: 
of these national and international unions shows that approx: 
imately 400,000 of their members had their hours of work 
reduced during the year. ‘This does not include the potential 
reduction of hours of the four great railroad brotherhoods 
by the Adamson Law, but does include the 150,000 anthracite 
coal miners whose hours were shortened April 1, 1916, by 
the agreement between the coal operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America. Aside from the miners, a con- 
servative estimate gives us some 200,000 of the most highly 
organized workers in this country whose hours have been 
reduced in the past year—to say nothing of those who are not 
organized or whose unions are not afhliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, who would greatly increase the total. 
The amount of the decrease ranged from the one hour a week 
gained by some 80,000 members of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, whose weekly hours were reduced from 


1 Report of the Executive Council of the’ American Federation of Labor te 
the Thirty-sixth Annual Convention, pp. 16-33. 4 
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ifty to forty-nine, to the twenty-four hours a week of the 880 
Stationary Firemen whose working day was changed from 
twelve to eight hours. 

The workers who benefited most from reduced hours were 
the teamsters with an increase in membership of nearly 7,000; 
the garment workers and tailors; the textile workers, 70,000 
‘of whom secured the fifty-hour week; the paper-makers and 
the pulp, sulphite and paper mill workers, whose hours were 
reduced from twelve to eight and the electrical workers, lath- 
ers, metal polishers and machinists. Forty thousand of the last 
named now enjoy the eight-hour day; 10,000 have gained it 
since January 1, 1916. 


Benefits for Other Union Men 


Amonc the other national and international unions which 
report shortened hours are the bakers, boot and shoe workers, 
railway carmen, carriage and wagon workers, wood carvers, 
‘railway clerks, diamond workers, cloth hat and cap makers, 
‘laundry workers, lithographers, pattern makers, powder and 
"high explosive workers and tobacco workers. 
' Our figures have so far ‘not taken into account the twenty- 
~cdd local unions directly affiliated with the American Feder- 
‘ation of Labor (not affliated through a national or inter- 
national union), which report shortened hours. ‘These include 
‘workers in trades of all sorts, and in all parts of the United 
States, from an Agricultural Workers’ Union in Cabo-Rojo, 
| Porto Rico, to a Union of Janitors in Minneapolis.” 
| Correspondence with union officials and supplementary 
“items from the Federationist show that about 60,000 addi- 
tional workers in many scattered unions have secured reduc- 
/tions ranging from four to one hour per week.* 
So much for information from trade unions. Much that 
+s useful has also come from state officials. Perhaps the most 
interesting case reported to us is that of the Mill Workers of 
Denver v. the Mill Owners of Denver, et al., a decision on 
which was made by the Colorado Industrial Commission in 
November, 1916. “The mill workers had applied for an eight- 
hour day and for an increase in wages, on the ground that the 
price ofs living had increased while wages had remained 
| stationary, that the mill workers of Denver were paid “far 
below any other city in this state or any of the states,” and 
that the wood-working mills of Denver were all making a 
profit and were able to pay higher wages. “The mill owners 
categorically denied these claims, with the exception of the 
statement as to the increased cost of living. “The commission 
disallowed the wage increase, but rendered an unusuaily 
valuable opinion on the eight-hour day. “The commission 
says: 


2 Others included are flour and cereal mill workers in Illinois and Wis- 
consin; last makers in Salem, Mass.; tin, steel, iron and granite wate workers 
in Illinois; cooks and waiters in Tampa, Florida, and others as diverse in 
_ kind and location. 


3 Union No. of Men No. of Hours Present 
Affected Reduced Hours 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
BaMOCOLS sp paotsls Riccar oo a tea ere od 800 4 44 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
MMNGEGLR Span cdnis see Me deces eine Steet 3,500 4 50 
International Hod Carriers, Building 
meC@ommon Laborers... oi cies oe oes 984 yy es 
BIBTOUICUttErs: oc ooktos fe detenie wieenrnes 6,000 1 44 
International Brotherhood Teamsters & 
BMRCATE OUTS 92 Saye cba cite Gis ies eiaisaisel ere oes) 30,000 1 
United Brotherhood Carpenters & 
MIE a Vent eet alah ate ow a tcccts so ee 700 1 8 
International Fur Workers of United 
peeves cand Canada... iit sistces aces 2,500 5 Ag 
Wood Carvers (Furniture Shops)..... ne 3 48 
BEART AVVOEKETS 2 iayclsles tree's 's vues eile 300 1 9 
perry RM OCKeH a Wa iiely wiarae. cate ahah wane 200 4 ae 
akery & Confectionery Workers...... 1,700 ois 
Amalgamated Lace Operatives......... 500 1 9 
BREEN OUTLETS he ctolcsafahe.cna(s u's. s)d.b ce, 2 otele% 400 1 9 
International Photo Engravers......... AEP 6 2 
International Typographers .........% all classes 5.5 (average) 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators & . 
aneuetsanwers timate atta ce oaseises 3,437 8-9 
Window Cleaners (Cleveland).......... ie 1 9 
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“The mill workers are now working under a nine-hour 
day and have asked for an eight-hour day, with time and a 
half for overtime. ‘This demand has not been seriously con- 
tested by the mill owners, and we believe, cannot be. They 
have suggested that it will be impossible for a worker to do 
as much in eight hours as in nine hours, and while as a matter 
of physical exertion and of mathematics, this may be true, 
under certain circumstances, we believe it is not permanently 
true. We believe that the eight-hour day could and should 
be granted to the men under the following conditions: For 
the first six months, beginning with the promulgation of this 
opinion, the workers in the mills of Denver be granted an 
eight-and-one-half-hour day, with the same pay that they now 
receive for a nine-hour day, and at the end of that time they 
be granted an eight-hour day with the same pay they now 
receive for a nine-hour day. We believe that with a gradual 
approach in this manner the quantity of the product which the 
mills of Denver produce will not be lessened very materially, 
and that it is even possible that it may be increased. This 
would amount to an increase of wages of 1214 per cent over 
the present scale, which would be a substantial increase in 
wages to the mill workers of this city. “The Commission has 
heretofore declared for an eight-hour day, and so holds in this 
case. We base this upon the tendency of the times, upon the 
experience which we have observed in those places where an 
eight-hour day has been heretofore granted. It has been 
shown in the evidence and to our satisfaction in the experi- 
ence of many plants that 

“(1) The improved machinery which is such a marked 
characteristic of our age in all lines ot mechanics is an addi- 
tional reason why men should be given a shorter work 
ayer ae: 

“(2) There is a natural tendency to slow up under a ten- 
hour system, and a natural tendency to speed up under an 
eight-hour system. 

“(3) That a long work day lowers the vitality and in- 
creases the fatigue of the worker and gradually slows up his 
work and diminishes the amount of his product. 

“(5) .The experience which the Industrial Commission 
has had and the observations which it has made in those shops 
where a reduction has been made from a nine to an eight- 
hour day, has not, in any case, shown a decrease in the amount 
of product turned out. 

“It is, therefore, the opinion of the Industrial Commission 
that it is altogether possible and practicable for the eight-hour 
system to be worked out successfully in this industry, amount- 
ing to an increase in wages of 12% per cent. e 


Scope of the Inquiry 


To FIND out in greater detail what the motives have been 
which have brought about the shortening of hours by em- 
ployers where there have been no strikes and where as far as 
we know there has been no great union pressure brought to 
bear, letters of inquiry were sent to practically every firm 
which was reported to us as having shortened its hours in the 
past year. A large number of courteous and useful answers 
were received. Most of them fall roughly into one of these 
groups: paper and pulp mills, oil refineries, metal and mechan- 
ical establishments and leather and shoe factories, with one 
or two from textile mills. 

The paper mills of the United States have this year intro- 
duced an eight-hour shift literally “from Maine to Califor- 
nia.” This has been due to the fact that in this trade, mills 
are operated continuously twenty-four hours a day for six 
days in the week,’ and that the growing influence of trade 
unions in the industry, as well as the more enlightened opinion 
among manufacturers has been turned against the two shifts 
of twelve hours each or the eleven and thirteen-hour shifts 
which formerly were the rule. A large group of paper mills 
in Wisconsin, and others in Hamilton, Ohio, and Michigan, 
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have recently introduced the change to eight hours. Oil 
refineries all over the United States, have reduced hours to 
eight within the past year. Various factories making one 
variety or another of metal goods, have recently shortened 
their hours. 
leather factories, two in New England and one in New York, 
have established the eight-hour day. 


Attitude of Employers 


OF THE employers some have merely yielded to the inevitable, 
apparently considering, as one of them said, that “the eight- 
hour day has arrived.” But certainly with many the change 
has expressed the real conviction that shorter hours mean 
increased efficiency and a wiser business policy. 

Of those who yielded to the movement, though unconvinced 
of its complete wisdom, a prominent company of Kalamazoo, 
employing twelve hundred people, writes: 


“We would frankly state that, while the system is not 
entirely satisfactory as far as the efficiency of our plant is con- 
cerned, it seems to be in keeping with the times and age.” 


Similarly the American Steam Pump Company of Battle 
Creek, Mich., said: ‘We do not believe in the eight-hour day 
with ten hours’ pay,” but with a nine-hour day, they report, 
“Our experience in this matter has been quite satisfactory.” 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, while expressing 
doubts of the “straight eight-hour day,” has successfully intro- 
duced the fifty-four-hour week, affecting four thousand men. 
And the big Chicago plant of the International Harvester 
Company reduced its hours from fifty-five to fifty a week, thus 
shortening the work-day for the largest number of employes 
(15,000) in any one firm reported on. 

A more radical change in hours introduced with a stronger 
conviction of its benefit to both employers and employes, was 
reported by the Northwestern Steel Company of Portland, 
Oregon, whose president wrote: “Our reasons were simply 
that the time has come for the eight-hour day, and it is long 
enough for anyone to work.” Other firms expressing a sim- 
ilar belief in the justice of the eight-hour day were a Wis- 
consin paper manufacturer and the Dale Lighting Fixture 
Company of New York city. 


“As to our opinion as to results,’ writes the former, “‘we 
cannot see that we have obtained any better service, but are 
satisfied that it is better for the men, and we believe that 
where factories are in operation twenty-four hours continually 
it is no more than right that the men should have the eight- 
hour shift.” 

“We adopted the eight-hour day,” said John H. Dale, 
“because we believe it is the right thing to do by our men. 
We expect those two hours a day to benefit our people greatly 
and to pay us good dividends in increased good will and 
efficiency. Those who oppose the new spirit that is springing 
up between employers and employes will soon find the results 
of their futile opposition recorded on the wrong side of their 
ledger.” 

More important still, the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, following the previous action of the Standard Oil 
Companies of Indiana and New Jersey (10,000 men affect- 
ed), announced that all their refinery, pipe line and producing 
department employes were to be put on an eight-hour day, and 
wrote of this change benefiting between 7000 and 8000 men: 


“The action of the directors of our company relative to the 
eight-hour day was taken for the reason that they believed it 
the right thing to do for the men in our employ, and was 


*For example, in Texas, the Texas, 
employing about 6,00@ men. 


the Gulf and Magnolia companies, 
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In the last two months three large shoe and ~ 
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acted upon without any request or suggestions having bee 
made by any of our employes.” 
Efficiency as well as justice was prominent among the m 
tives leading employers to adopt shorter hours. The Fe 
Motor Company, with its 30,000 employes, bears telling test 
mony to the effect of the eight-hour day in practice: 14 


“The improvements noticed among our men in the way ¢. 
increased efficiency, increased production, better habits 
citizenship and thrift, may be jointly attributed to the redug 
tion of nine to eight hours per day and also the profit-sharin 
plan and other minor welfare features, and cannot be attrib 
uted to any one of them in particular. We do, however, fee 
that the eight hours per day has particularly predominated t 
increased production, degree of efficiency and the reductio 
in labor turn-over. It is our candid opinion that working yea 
in and year out a man can do more in eight hours per da 
than in a larger number.” 


Among shoe manufacturers a large and well-known New 
England firm—the W. H. McElwain Co.—introduced the 
eight-hour day in December, 1916, affecting between 60004 
and 7000 employes, with the brief comment: “It was felt by 
the directors to be wise business policy.” 4 

Practically all these changes took place without reducti 
of wages. 

No more striking example of the employers’ new attitud 
toward the eight-hour day can be found than a letter from. 
George F. Johnson of Endicott, Johnson & Co., of Endicott, 
New York, the largest makers of leather shoes in the world 
Twelve thousand employes affected by this reduction to eigh 
hours on November 1, 1916, held a great eight-hour paral 
in celebration. 


A Shoe Manufacturer’s Testimony 


Mr. JOHNSON writes: “Our purpose in establishing the eight 
hour day was to make proper recognition of the fact that, ina 
prosperous business like ours, the more people participating in 
the prosperity, the greater the benefit of same. As our business 
has grown and prospered, we have recognized this principle: 
All of the workers should share in the prosperity. © 

“We have no theories about the eight-hour day. 
have had. We think the eight-hour day has ‘arrived.’ We 
think it is a mistake for employers of labor to dispute it. We 
agree with the President, ‘Society has set its seal of approval 
upon the eight-hour day.’ ‘The sooner it is recognized, uni- 
versally (so far as possible) the better for all concerned, and 
the sooner the proper adjustment can be made. 

“So far as we are concerned, it was the greatest pleasure. 
in our lives to grant the eight-hour day voluntarily, without 
reduction in wage, and we sincerely hope that it may be made | 
possible for us to still further improve, constantly, the work: | 
ing conditions, and the wage of all our working partners. & 

“Finally, to sum up, it was simply our honest desire to im-_ 
prove conditions and increase the wage of the people in our 
employ, just as fast as we feel safe in doing it. Meaning, of 
course, that we must meet competitive conditions, and safe- 
guard the business always. What it is possible for a concern” 
to do, who are non-competitive, may not be possible for us to 
do; but we shall, as above stated, keep constantly before us” 
the wish and the fervent hope that we may improve conditions 
for all, with a proper regard for the rights of the consumer.” 


Never 


There indeed is the new spirit in industry. It sums up 2 
feeling of which one catches glimpses in many industries and 
many states from the Atlantic to the Pacific. It gives in more 
detail the general principle already quoted from the letter 
of the Northwestern Steel Company of Portland, Oregon, 
“The time has come for the eight-hour day, and it is long 
enough for anyone to work.” 


OR half a century, but more especially since the Rus- 
sian war, our myth-makers have been prodigiously 
busy with Japan, creating for us a people as different as 
possible from the hard-working but not overworked, 
s00r but not poverty-stricken, cheerful but not hilarious in- 
jabitants of the island empire beyond the Pacific. 

Our first myth dealt with a race of cunning little yellow- 
skinned artistic geniuses. “They sat forever in the moonlight 
under a flowering cherry branch and gazed on the ghostly 
but entrancing outline of Fujiyama. Mostly they spent their 
time writing poems to hang on their cherry tree, but in brief 
intervals they created, for the pure love of it, bewitching 
works of art that we afterward acquired for a song. 

The Russian war shattered this myth in fragments, and we 
straightway created a new one. In this marvelous work of 
imagination the Japanese no longer mooned under a wistaria. 
Instead, every man, woman and child of them spent all his 
time in soldiering and politics. ‘The Japanese began annex- 
ing China before breakfast, seizing the Philippines as a fore- 
noon diversion, bombarding a Chinafied San Francisco in 
the afternoon, and signing a peace treaty in Denver or Chicago 
in time to catch the night train back to Tokyo. They had 
hut one feeling, we were told—loyalty to the emperor; but 
one desire—to commit suicide in order that the imperial 
power might be strengthened. In pursuit of this desire and 
in accordance with their topsy-turvy morals, so our myth- 
makers assured us, all Japanese preferred, no matter at what 
cost, to lie rather than tell the truth. And this myth is a 
cardinal article of faith, apparently, with a vast number of 
Americans today. 

An occasional traveler with leisure discovers, not the people 
of the myth, but a people on the whole remarkably like our- 
selves. He finds most of them busily engaged making a 
living, and hating taxes and foreign folitics. In Tokyo he 
finds men having every shade of political opinion, from the 
Little Japanner, who regards the Russian war as a mistake 
and Korea as an expensive blunder, to the blatant imperialist 
who sees the flag of the rising sun floating over all eastern 
Asia. In all the cities he finds public administrators, physi- 
cians, reformers of various sorts wrestling with problems of 

finance, sanitation, street cleaning, tuberculosis, infant mor- 

tality, alcoholism. 

Our leisurely traveler looks about him, he talks with every- 
body he can. English carries him far even without an inter- 
preter in Japan today. He reads the addresses of public 
men, he follows newspaper discussion, and he finds himself 
hunting rather vainly for the Japanese of the myth in their 
native lair. 

In short, he finds the same process of economic development 
and socialization going on that is occurring in the West. He 
sees the same forces and motives at work as in the West. In 
Japan these forces work under conditions of difficulty, owing 
to the density of population, the natural poverty of the coun- 
try, the survival of old habits of life and thought—but they 
work. 

It must not be forgotten that in Japan proper we have a 
group of mountainous islands only three times as big as New 
York state. But one-sixth of that land is arable, so a popu- 
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lation six times as great as that of New York city and state 
combined must be fed from an area only half as great as 
New York’s. The empire has no remarkable mineral re- 
sources, though there is some fairly good coal, considerable 
copper, some zinc, gold and silver, no iron. ‘There is also 
considerable water power in small units. But Japan is by 
nature a poor country, and her fifty-five million inhabitants 
have for centuries had to make a frugal living by the exercise 
of an industry and economy almost unknown in the West. 

Fifty years ago the West knocked at Japan’s closed door. 
Her rulers suddenly wakened to the significance of western 
science and material achievement, western military and po- 
litical systems, western economic and social organization. 
They determined to realize for themselves and their people 
the new possibilities of wealth and welfare that the West had 
to offer. “They set themselves to appropriate and assimilate 
all that the West could teach them, and for half a century 
they have been diligent students. 

Moreover, they were wise enough to take the whole nation 
to school with them. In every remote village of the empire, 
the biggest building is the public school. Every child must 
attend school from the time he is six years old, and Japan’s 
percentage of illiteracy has sunk almost to the vanishing point. 
All school children must study English, and the whole cur- 
riculum is essentially western. 


Agricultural Progress 


EDUCATIONAL progress is matched by the attempted advance 
in other lines. Government and people alike are working, for 
example, to improve agriculture, which employs 60 per cent 
of the whole population. The government is trying to en- 
large the small and irregular fields in use. It has established 
agricultural banks and is loaning at low interest to coopera- 
tive agricultural societies. It has created four experiment 
stations and two sericultural training schools. It is encourag- 
ing the formation of local agricultural societies, fighting plant 
diseases and noxious insects, making much-needed efforts to 
improve the breed of stock, and trying in dozens of other 
ways to increase the effectiveness. of this fundamental in- 
dustry. 

Japanese city life shows no less striking advances. Towns 
and cities centuries old, with all the inherited difficulties of an 
ancient past, are being made over as fast as finances allow. 
The broadening and straightening and paving of streets, 
lighting, sanitation, policing, provision of hospital facilities 
and public health service, the war on tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases and alcoholism, the improvement of prisons and the 
wiser treatment of criminals—all give evidence of the vigor- 
ous social life of the new Japan. ‘The rapid rise of the Jap- 
anese standard of living in response to better conditions is 
often forgotten by those who fear the “swamping” of our 
western coast by Japanese immigration. 

The industrial revolution going on before one’s eyes reminds 
one of the England of 1685. As an enthusiastic Kyoto pro- 
fessor put it, “Osaka is a beautiful city—it is so smoky.” 
But Japan, with western experience to profit by, does not have 
to blunder along for half a century without protective legis- 
lation, as England almost unavoidably did. After many post- 
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ponements, due, just as in the West, to the opposition of 
manufacturers, Japan’s first factory act went into effect at the 
beginning of September. It is by no means an advanced act, 
yet some of our southern states might rejoice had they one 
as good. 

All these new movements have accompanied a vigorous 
reaching out for more wealth; for the Japanese, without 
doubt, are alive to the main chance. Poor in resources, they 
looked hungrily at those of their neighbors, and a vigorous and 
not too nice expansionist movement arose, just as in western 
countries similarly situated. Formosa and Korea and South 
Manchuria are its fruits. In China the Japanese saw the 
Europeans seizing territory, mapping out spheres of influence, 
exacting concessions for mines and railways—by threat of 
force, if necessary. Again Japan proved an apt pupil, and, so 
far as an outsider can judge, her diplomacy in China has 
been of a piece with that of Europe. 

Entering a fraternity of armed burglars, Japan apparently 
did the ‘‘practical” thing, determining to play the game with 
the accepted weapons according to the accepted rules. She 
did not make the rules, but was quite ready to accept them, if 
one may judge by her acts. Responsible Japanese statesmen 
concluded that the only way for Japan to get her share of the 
loot was by building an army and navy strong enough to 
command the “respect” of the other looters. “The Russian 
war and the consequent exaggerated estimate of Japanese mili- 
tary prowess testify how well the task was done. Given Jap- 
anese economic and political conditions, in the face of the situ- 
ation Europe had created in China, it is hard to see how Japan, 
even from a purely defensive viewpoint, could have avoided 
the military development of the past thirty years. Now, how- 
ever, the issue is in a fair way to be joined between militarist 
expansionists and the advocates of peaceful development and 
social reform, with the militarists for the time being in a posi- 
tion of advantage, but by no means altogether having their 
own way. 


Suspicion of America 


Wuar part is the United States playing in this Japanese 
development, fraught with consequences so big for the whole 
future of civilization? From the day when Commodore 
Perry anchored in Mississippi Bay down to the end of the 
Russian war, the Japanese looked gratefully on Uncle Sam as 
their great and good friend, just as China does today. Fol- 
lowing the triumph of the Japanese arms there came a change 
in the previously friendly tone of the American press. Ad- 
miration and liking seemed to change to distrust and fear. 
The San Francisco school discrimination, western anti-alien 
land legislation, and the whole California anti-Japanese agi- 
tation were interpreted in Japan as meaning that we were a 
nation of boors. ‘The Japanese, not understanding the western 
laborer’s point of view, could not see why a Japanese laborer, 
physically, intellectually and morally the equal of one from 
Europe, should not be treated as well. But that, of course, was 
only Japanese topsyturvydom. Japanese newspapers, if any- 
thing more yellow than our own, began to spread exaggerated 
reports of the exaggerated and untrue statements concerning 
Japan that passed current among us for truth. Some of our 
newspapers meanwhile breathed ‘out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter against the little brown men. It is small wonder that 
they were puzzled—and ‘angry. Then came Secretary Knox’s 
proposal for the neutralization of the Manchurian railways, 
which the Japanese did not at all understand, which they re- 
garded as a distinctly unfriendly move, and which they sus- 
pected of being an occasion of picking a quarrel with them. 
Along with all these dark doings of America—for they think” 
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of us in terms of the nation, just as we do of them—the Jap 
nese saw the American navy growing, and heard fervid patriol 
here constantly comparing it with Japan’s fleet. They say 
American naval power creeping nearer, with Hawaii, Guan 
and the Philippines as points of support, and the Ameri 
navy parading around the world just to show what it coul 
at need. 

Our suspicious acts have continued down to the pre 
day, as we may see at once by a glance at the figures. In 
eight years from 1908 to 1915 Japan spent on an ave 
$98,000,000 a year on her army and navy; the United Sta 
$291,000,000. Japan’s military and naval expenses fell from 
36 per cent of her budget in 1908 to 31 per cent in 1915, 
while ours rose from 35 to 41 per cent. In 1917 it will b 
52 per cent, and in 1918, 59 per cent. ‘This, too, desp 
the pinching of Japan’s economic and social budget by 
poverty and the swelling of her military expense by the co: 
plications of European intrigue in China, and despite ours | 
unexampled national wealth and our expenditures on : 
Panama Canal, which cut down our percentage of military) 
expense. ha 

And what about that Panama Canal, which the United 
States built, and fortified, with such unctuous assurances of 
altruistic desire to benefit the world’s trade? Could not 
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could they not read what our naval strategists set down in 
black and white, that the canal would double our fleet's | 
effectiveness by making the Atlantic unit available against” 
Japan? In the face of such evident facts, what availed ou 
assurances that we harbored no hostile designs against their 
empire? Would sensible Japanese believe such deceitful clap-~ 
trap? Would they not trust the plain evidence of their ow 
eyes and ears as against the siren song of a hypocritical an 
treacherous foe? Was there ever a clearer case for news 
paper strategists and politicians hungry for big naval appro 
priations? = 
Then came our preparedness hysteria of the past year. The 
Japanese did not hear a great deal about it; yet the press di 
bring word to Japan of sober American citizens marching by 
tens of thousands to démand a greater army and navy. News 
crossed the ocean that our president, after taking a manl 
stand against greater military preparation, had finally backed 
down, yielding to a general public clamor, and that our two 
great parties were seeking popular favor by trying to outbid — 
each other in promising a big army and navy. Finally, amid_ 
a torrent of patriotic fervor, our Congress passed a bill appro 
priating for military—and notably naval—purposes a sum 
$200,000,000 greater than was ever before voted by any — 
nation in peace time for such objects. Is it any wonder that 
some sensational newspapers issued warnings to their country- _ 
men, and that some Japanese were nervous as to our inten- 
tions? If they had been as timorous as we, they would have 
started out next morning on an American spy hunt. Who was 
there to tell them that we were just a lot of frightened chil- 
dren getting ready on general principles to repel an imminent 
invasion from Germany or from Japan—or from Mars, a 
equally likely source of armed incursion, in their view? 
Sober, informed Japanese students of American affairs, 
needless to say, did not see an American fleet of new super- 
dreadnoughts sailing into Yokohama harbor on twenty-fou 
hours’ notice. But such students are no less scarce in Japan 
than are corresponding students of Japanese affairs here. In 
view of our overt acts during the past ten years, vastly more 
threatening to Japan than hers to us, in view of our vastly 
greater wealth and strength, in view of our immunity from 
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ewspapers have published and some, if not many, of her peo- 
le have believed preposterous tales of our aggressive designs 
yward her? And is it strange if such tales make it easier to 
et appropriations for Japan’s army and harder to get them for 
er schools? ren 

Rather I find it strange that during three months and a 
alf of the past spring and summer, while this anti-Japanese 
ampaign was going on here, an ordinary American traveler, 
vandering all over Japan, visiting all sorts of places from 
okyo to the most remote rural hamlets, talking with people 
_f every station from prime minister to coolie, was everywhere 
eceived with perfect friendliness, exquisite courtesy, appar- 
-ntly with entire openness. Superheated congressmen in 
Washington at the time were belching forth denunciations of 
‘Japanese duplicity and were revealing Japanese designs 
gainst our life and liberty. Patriotic’newspapers, seconding 
heir efforts, were spreading Japanese scares and cultivating 
inti-Japanese feeling throughout America. 
» And I, a plain American, was strolling through the busy 
streets of Kyoto, sitting under the marvelous cryptomerias of 
Nikko, wandering along the lanes of Kyushu, ordered with 
their masses of wild roses—and everywhere talking, in sign 
language, in my phrase-book Japanese, in English where that 
‘was understood, with dozens and hundreds of friendly and 
kindly men and women whose only thought seemed to be that 
] was a stranger whom they could serve. Perhaps the Japa- 


HERE is no parallel in American history to the sit- 
uation that will confront the British nation on the 
declaration of peace. The period of ‘“‘reconstruction” 
in England, as it has come to be popularly called, 

will show little resemblance to the period. after the Civil 

War to which the same name is given. In Great Britain 

there will be no problems analogous to those of restoring the 

prosperity of the devastated southern states and_ reorganizing 
their government. At the same time, the disbandment of 
the Union army created no such industrial and social difh- 
culties as are expected to follow the demobilization of the 

British forces. For one thing, recruitment in America had 

not affected so closely the everyday life of the country, and, 

for another, the needs of the opening west offered almost 
automatically opportunities for ex-soldiers and others in search 
of employment. 

“Nothing will be the same after the war’ is today the 
one prediction on which everyone seems agreed. In the first 
place, the political machinery of the British Empire as a 
whole will be thrown into the melting-pot. As early as pos- 

sible, the overseas dominions, largely as a reward for their 
services in the war, are to receive a share in the control of 
imperial policy. 

To effect this momentous constitutional change without 
serious friction will tax the resources of both home and 
colonial statesmanship. The peculiar status of India will de- 
mand special consideration. Such readjustments must have 
profound effects upon trade developments in distant parts of 
the globe—Australia, for instance, will have something to say 
about relations with Japan, and therefore upon the conditions 
of British labor. 
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anger, is it any wonder that some of Japan’s irresponsible 


trade. 
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nese appreciate the value of making a good impression on the 
foreigner ; yet their courtesy disarms criticism. 

Dread of the ultimate, if not the immediate, possibilities of 
American militarism is not wholly confined to the ill- 
informed in Japan, however. I shall never forget the private 
statement I heard of the views of a certain Japanese scholar 
of international reputation, a man whose broad and sympa- 
thetic first-hand knowledge of American life goes back not 
over years but over decades, a man intensely patriotic, yet 
intelligently international, a lover of justice and an indefati- 
gable worker for social improvement. He looks forward to the 
day when the United States, already in his view on the way, 
and China alike will have become militarist states. Between 
Russia and China on the west and United States on the east 
he sees his beloved Japan caught in the jaws of a military 
vise and crushed out of existence as an independent people. 

Shall we justify the fears of this lover of humanity, this 
admirer and friend of the America that has been? Or shall 
we dash away the poison cup that is even now being held to 
our lips? Shall we reassert our ancient faith in liberty, fair 
dealing and straightforwardness as the basis of individual and 
international relations alike? Shall we throw the weight of 
our example to aid the Japanese liberalism struggling against 
heavy odds for a Japan free from the grip of her militarists? 
Shall our torch of idealism still burn for the hundreds of mil- 
lions in the east struggling toward the light? Japan, China, 
India, the whole world await our answer. 


Reconstruction in England 
By Herbert W. Horwill 


In domestic politics changes are expected almost imme- 
diately that will produce speedy reactions upon industrial life. 
The existing electoral roll has been made obsolete by the dis- 
turbance the war has caused, and its revision is likely to be 
drastic. A demand for the extension of the franchise not 
only to women, but to all adult males has suddenly acquired 
unprecedented strength. 

It has even been seriously urged in the Times, of all papers, 
that the existing system of representation should be com- 
pletely scrapped, and that members of Parliament should no 
longer be elected by districts, but by industries or occupa- 
tions. ‘The reference to localities, it is argued, is in these days 
an anachronism, the real community of interest being not be- 
tween neighbors, but between persons who follow the same 
Now the basis of election to the Parliament that will] 
have to undertake the work of reconstruction will make a 
great difference to the quality of the resulting social changes. 
Whether, for instance, the land laws will be revolutionized 
or only tinkered with will depend upon the more or less demo- 
cratic character of the new House. 

Any such reconstruction of the machinery of government 
will be the more far-reaching in its effects in view of the 
stimulus the war has given to the extension of governmental 
activity. When peace comes, the citizen will already have 
become habituated to forms of state regulation which were 
scouted as undesirable and impracticable before the war. For 
more than two years the railways have been a state depart- 
ment. Other industries—coal, shipping, agriculture—have 
been brought to a greater degree than ever before under the 
control of the state, either as purchaser or lessee, or as regu- 
lator of prices. In certain areas the liquor traffic is now a 
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government monopoly, and everywhere it has been made sub- 
ject to new restrictions. “These emergency measures have 
done much to prepare the public mind for collectivist experi- 
ments on a larger scale. A more ready hearing is nowadays 
being given to pleas for the permanent and complete national- 
ization not only of the railways, but also of the canals, the 
coal supply, shipping, life insurance, and land. 


Free Trade or Protection? 


AN ALLIED problem will be the relation of the state to new 
trades that have been built up during the war to supply com- 
modities formerly procured from Germany. ‘There will be 
a struggle between those who want these “infant industries” 
protected by a tariff, and those who propose that they shall be 
taken over and worked by the state, as being concerns of 
national importance. 

The question that has hitherto aroused most discussion is 

that of “demobilization.” “Today,” says Sidney Webb, “at 
least seven millions of our wage-earners (probably not far 
short of half the total wage-earning population) are engaged 
on war work, either in the army and navy and their innumer- 
able subsidiary services, or in the 4,000 factories making muni- 
tions, or in the countless other establishments working on 
government orders of every kind. ‘These millions, together 
with their managers and officers, and the shareholders and 
other capitalists who are living on their labors, are being fed 
from the five million pounds per day that the treasury is dis- 
bursing. From the very moment that peace is assured, the 
treasury will do its utmost to stop that expenditure. 
No such economic convulsion has éver threatened the in- 
habitants of these islands. What is approaching in all 
the belligerent countries, so far as the mass of the people are 
concerned, is more like an Indian famine than like any ordi- 
nary depression of trade.” 

In forecasts of what will happen at that moment, there are 
several doubtful factors. First of all, the proportion of 
soldiers released from service with the colors and of muni- 
tion workers dismissed from the factories will depend upon 
the nature of the terms of peace. If these are such as to make 
likely a renewal of the struggle at no distant date, neither 
the army nor the navy will be reduced to its normal peace- 
time establishment, nor will the provision of war material go 
back to the scale of ordinary times. If military conscription 
is made a permanent British institution, that in itself will 
largely diminish the anticipated surplus of labor. 

There are some further questions that no one can posi- 
tively answer. Will the discharged soldiers wish to go back 
to their old jobs? What proportion of them will prefer to 
start a new career in some colony or foreign country? If 
they want to emigrate, will the government permit them to 
leave, or will the present restrictions on the movements of 
men of military age be continued after the war? Will the 
women who have taken their places in office or store or factory 
want to stay in their new occupation? How far will the 
number of industrial openings available be affected by the in- 
creased use of labor-saving appliances that has been brought 
about by the recent shortage of labor in almost every oc- 
cupation? 

At the beginning of the war the general anticipation of 
a period of widespread unemployment came to naught mainly 
because the extent of England’s military contribution to the 
operations of the Allies turned out to be so immensely be- 
yond the maximum calculation of the part she would play in 
a European war. It may be that, when the war ends, some 
unexpected event will once more upset all the forecasts of 
the economists. ‘This possibility must impair the value of 
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any schemes prepared beforehand. ‘The various committees) 
and sub-committees now considering the problem of demobil 
ization must inevitably do a good deal of their thinking} 
the dark. 

There is one industry, however, that will without doubt. 
need a radical reconstruction in conditions of employment 
whether the surplus of labor is large or small. Agriculture, 
everyone admits, cannot go back to what it was before the 
war. It will be faced at the same time with a demand fo 
greatly increased production in the national interest, and w 
an inability to secure labor—whether of discharged soldiei 
or of other persons—on the old conditions. Before the wa 


to wages, but with regard to housing also, was a national. 
scandal, and the farmers of the country will have to contrive 
some means of running their farms that will enable them 
offer a decent livelihood to the men they employ. The ex-— 
pedient they will themselves suggest will probably be a tax 
on the nation’s food, but under a more democratic franchise 
the demand pressed upon Parliament will rather be for the 
liberation of the land itself from the fetters that have so- 
long restricted its use. Whether the land laws are radically 4 
reformed or not, the needs of the treasury will almost cer= 4 
tainly compel the imposition of a high rate of tax upon big 
incomes, and this of itself will bring many large estates into 
the market. This is apart from the proposed tax upon the 
capital value of land with the object of persuading its owners 
to employ it for the most productive purposes. Single-taxers” 
are looking forward to a great opportunity for their propa- 
ganda when money has to be raised for the payment of the 
interest on war debts. 

A further problem of employment will arise from the tre- 
mendous slump in small businesses. Already thousands of shops — 
run by one man or by two or three men have been closed. — 
The rise in the price of meat, for instance, forced hundreds of — 
small butchers to put up their shutters. The process has 
lately been accelerated by the drafting of men into the army 
under conscription. ‘This will incidentally affect commercial — 
conditions in all parts of the country, as it will increase the 
tendency—already marked before the war—for both the : 
manufacturing and the distributing business to find its way 
into the hands of large corporations. 


Menace to Unionism 


One of the most serious of the industrial tasks impending — 
will be the restitution of the rights surrendered temporarily 
by the trade unions in response.to the appeal for national unity. 
There is reason to fear that this will not be accomplished ~ 
without a struggle. The most definite pledges were made 
by the government that the departures from trade-union rules 
and customs that were agreed to—in relation, for instance, to 
piecework and the employment of unskilled and female labor 
—should last for the duration of the war only. But em- 
ployers are reported to be openly boasting that the trade 
unions are already half destroyed, and that it will be easy to 
finish them off after the war. 
Strong pressure will be brought to bear to induce the 
union leaders to drop or modify their demands for the restora- 
tion of the previous code of restrictions. While lip service — 
is being paid to the principle that all pledges to labor should 
be redeemed, suggestions are being made—usually in the 
form of an offer of something else “just as good”—that would 
be practically equivalent to a refusal. What many authori- — 
ties on the labor question are afraid of is the proposal by | 
the government of some specious alternative, privately sug- 


gested by the employers, to which some of the union leaders 


1ay be induced to agree in despair of getting anything better, 
ut which will not satisfy the rank and file. The trade unions 
re really eager to get much more than a restitution of the 
atus quo. ‘They are anxious for the establishment of a 
inistry of labor, with new guarantees for the health of the 
yorkers and other industrial improvements, but, according 
o present indications, they will find all their work cut out 
o get back to the conditions that prevailed before the war. 

A good deal has been heard of proposals for a general 
ducational reconstruction when peace returns. Here, again, 
bere will be an appalling amount of leeway to make up 
efore any plans for improvement can be undertaken. ‘There 
re the thousands of boys and girls who have been excused 
from school attendance in order that they might work in 
neld or factory. ‘There is the general shortage of teachers, 
ompelling the grouping of the children into larger classes. 
There has been the closing of many training colleges, thus 
cutting off the supply of teachers for the future. “There has 
seen the wholesale enlistment of undergraduates and younger 
tutors at the universities, reducing these institutions to mere 
shadows of their former selves and threatening the con- 
tinuance of the traditions that have contributed so much to 
their special character. 

The mere work of building up again what has been broken 
down will be no easy matter, but, as though this in itself 
would not make heavy demands upon the national resources, 
demands are being heard from all quarters for important ad- 
ditions to almost everything that was in operation in 
peace-time. Continuation schools are to be set up, to carry 
on the teaching of pupils beyond the normal age for leaving 
scnool. ‘There is to be a closer co-ordination between ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The curriculum is to be 
drastically revised, greater attention being paid to science and 
modern languages. Every education method that has minis- 
tered to the commercial and industrial strength of Germany 
is to be introduced into England, but the acclimatization is 
to be effected in such a way as to secure all the advantages 
of the German system without its defects. And this ex- 
pensive programme is to be paid for by a state that will be 
compelled to lay unprecedentedly heavy burdens upon the 
taxpayer in order to keep even the ordinary functions of gov- 
ernment going. 

There are other departments of the national life in which 
considerable readjustments will be necessary in order to re- 
pair the wastage of the war. How is the shortage of doctors 
to be made up? ‘There are suggestions that the state shall 
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take the matter in hand, and make the whole medical pro- 
fession a branch of the civil service. There may be far- 
reaching changes in the ecclesiastical life of the country also, 
beginning in the federation or union of churches that find it 
no longer possible to keep up a separate and more or less com- 
petitive existence under the new economic strain. It is, in- 
deed, impossible to compile at present anything like an ex- 
haustive list of the changes that will be necessitated by the 
new order. ‘There will be surprises of peace as there have 
been surprises of war. 

In any speculation as to the course events are likely to take 
in the near future, there are certain considerations to be kept 
carefully in mind. One is that the nation that will be con- 
fronted with these problems will be a nation of exhausted 
men and women. ‘The daily wear and tear of the war upon 
body and nerves in the belligerent countries has not yet been 
generally realized, but wide-awake observers may detect many 
signs of its severity. It is not only upon the men in the 
trenches that the tension of war-time will leave a permanent 
mark. The notion that the present high standard of pro- 
duction can be maintained when the pressure of the struggle 
is relieved and the enthusiasm of the conflict has passed away 
is the wildest of delusions. One may reasonably expect that 
the general “‘tired feeling’ will bring with it an irritability 
that will not tend to make the process of readjustment any 
smoother. And irritation is by no means a strong enough 
word to describe the mood that has already been created 
among a considerable section of the laboring classes by the 
actual working of such legislation as the Munitions Act and 
the Military Service Acts. There has been little or no open 
disaffection—other war-time enactments effectually prevent 
that—but the resentment that is now rapidly spreading is 
taking the form of a distrust in official pledges and even of 
an antagonism to all constituted authority. 

This new spirit will make a very real difference to the 
prospect of an amicable settlement between divergent interests. 
A further point is that the temporary prosperity of the war 
trades has raised the standard of comfort in many working- 
class homes, 

In the munition areas, at least, tens of thousands of fami- 
lies are now better clad and better fed and are living in 
better furnished houses than ever before. People who have 
thus shared in these standards of living will not accept 
privation with the contentment that prevented a revolu- 
tionary outbreak during the hard times that followed the 
Napoleonic wars. 


Sympathy 


By Flora Shufelt Rivola 


NCE when the night grew dark and long 
Despair came by and clutched me; 
Once when grim Trouble stalked the earth 
His stark, gaunt hand swift touched me: 
And since, no pain comes moaning by 
But my heart echoes to its cry. 


Once when my garden was stripped bare 
And love had from me flown 

I knew the poignant ache of grief 
That sits at night alone: 

Since, never sorrow grieves in dark 

But that I find my heart a-hark. 


Beyond t 


The new federal child labor law will cam | 
But one and a half million child labo 


| 
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6 ELL, what harm does it do. 
for a boy to work a few >| 

hours a day in a drug store?” ~ 

asks the benevolent person who does || 
not wish to see a future captain of ; 
industry cut off in his childhood from 
ways of thrift and diligence. “It’s all” 


right to pass a law forbidding them to 
employ children in cotton mills, and 
coal mines. But surely—in a store!” 
Surely, in a store! It was in a store 
that a fourteen-year-old boy worked 
eighty-five hours a week in Springfield, 
Illinois, last year. It was in a store, 
too, another drug store in the same 
town, that a fifteen-year-old 4 
learner worked seventy hours | 
a week regularly. And this 


A SMIRCH ON CLEAN CLOTHES 
Although laundry work is very unhealthy, many states have not even a sixteen- 
year-age limit for the employes in these establishments. Washing and iron- ‘ : 
ing often mean twelve hours a day continuous standing in an overheated in a state that forbids the 
room, and i some cases, tending unguarded machinery. employment of a child under 


. : Bakers 
sixteen more than eight hours 


: Barbers © 

a day, or at night! Bootblac 
Because, probably, of the an a 
popular misconception of Delivell 
children’s work in stores, Teamster 
there are twenty-eight states press 
that allow children under Hostlers | 

sixteen to work more than Janitors 

o ht } a d ‘ tor Laundry 
eight hours a day in stores Office aa 
and local establishments, Newsies © 
nineteen that allow them to Printers” 

“ah me Retail d 

work at night, and sixteen Salest 
that have no fourteen-year Servants 

limit for such employment. Stenogra 

re Stockhe 
All this is but one phase Telegrapk 
- of child labor. The child in Telephon 
“WEXTRY, JUST ouT!” the store has been discussed Waiters 


Horse-cars and newsgirls (Act 
are street sights gradually 


giving way to a new order. important problem, but be- 


not because he is our most 


A CHIP OFF THE OLD BLOCK 


Dangling from a rope and other 
stunts are every-day affairs for suit : 
this five-year-old acrobat in a TENDING STORE 1% : 
Philadelphia theater. A_ fellow The thirteen-year-old grocery boy may become a merchant prince. But the 
artist, aged three, is in the team. chances are he’ll be an underpaid clerk all his life—worn out at forty. 
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actory hands, if they dowt watch out. 
1 day (and some all night) care-free 
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cause he is a good example of the 
thousands of child workers our state 
laws neglect and our federal law cannot 
reach. 

The most remarkable thing about 
these children is that we know so little 
about them. Most of us know a great 
deal about the southern cotton-mill child 
und the Pennsylvania breaker-boy; but 
eB are ignorant about the cashgirl, the 
‘arocer’s delivery-boy, the newsie, or the 
messenger. Any attempt to regulate 
their labor is always met bya chorus of, 
‘Why, what harm does it do? Chil- 
dren ought to be able to do some kind 

of work!” 

The problem of the 
1,850,000 child workers in 
industries outside federal 
jurisdiction is not a negligible 
one. The great thing for us 
to realize just now 1s that 
the federal child-labor law 
has not solved the child- 
labor problem in the United 
States. As Julia Lathrop 
put it, “It marks not the end 
of work, but a fresh start. 
A standard is set which will 
never be lowered. We must 
push forward, freeing other 
children from other types 
of untimely labor and grad- 
ually securing for all chil- 
dren their fair chance in 
this fair world whose youth 
they must renew in beauty 
and justice.” 

/ HeELen C. Dwicurt. 


PASTORAL SCENES 


THE CAREER OF THE WAGON BOY 


Along with boxes this youngster is piling up shiftlessness and ignorance. He 

“should worry” about school, since school doesw't worry about him. Even the 

National Child Labor Committee believes in work for minors—but work with 
a future ahead, and always work with classroom education. 


REE: 

CHECK, WAITER! 
His grown-up togs may be 
cute, but his grown-up work 
is hard and exhausting. 


NOT THE SURVEY TYPE 


This twelve-year-old printer would 
probably be studying geography in 
England, where an eighteen-year 
age limit and medical examination 


The weekly pay envelope of this dairy driver in Kentucky contains $3.25. He 


drives a dairy wagon from 7 a.m. till noon, then does chores till sundown. are recommended for this trade. 
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Begging Bread for Poland 


Five Months of Fruitless Effort to Obtain War Relief 
Ernest P. Bicknell 


DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN RELIEF, AMERICAN RED CROSS 


MMEDIATELY upon the return of the Rockefeller 
Foundation War Relief Commission from Poland to 
Berlin (see the Survey, December 2, 1916), negotia- 
tions were begun with German and Austrian authorities 

and with the American ambassador, to formulate plans for an 
International Commission for Relief in Poland. 

Delays which seemed almost interminable followed. We 
were engaged in endless conferences. Our plans were passed 
from one official to another, first by the German government 
and later by the Austro-Hungarian government. We even 
waited a long time for the approval of the trustees of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. But one by one the varying wishes 
of all parties to the agreement were reconciled. At last the 
important document was completed and signed by Dr. Theo- 
dor Lewald, for the Imperial German government; James W. 
Gerard, the American ambassador, for the International Com- 
mission for Relief in Poland; and Ernest P. Bicknell, for the 
Rockefeller Foundation War Relief Commission. 

‘The agreement provided for a three-part organization, based 
on the appointment of a German committee, whose function 
would be the collection of money with which to purchase relief 
supplies. “This committee, with the authority and backing of 
the government, pledged a minimum of two million marks 
(about $500,000) per month, to be advanced through a bank, 
in order to assure a steady income. The bank in turn was to 
be reimbursed by the German committee. The Rockefeller 
Foundation agreed to contribute $10,000 per month to defray 
necessary administrative expenses, in order that the contribu- 
tions by the German committee might be applied entirely to 
the purchase of supplies. 

The next step in the plan was the creation of an adminis- 
trative organization, to be known as the International Com- 
mission for Relief in Poland. Money contributed through the 
German relief committee was to be paid over to the Interna- 
tional Commission and by it expended in the purchase of relief 
supplies in neutral countries. “The commission was to be 
neutral in character and personnel. “The American ambassa- 
dorsat Berlin was made chairman and Eliot Wadsworth, of 
Boston, who had recently come to Germany as a member of 
the War Relief Commission, was appointed director-general 
in complete charge of all undertakings, subject to appeal to 
the American ambassador. ‘The Dresdner bank, of Berlin, 
the bank which had agreed to advance money for the relief 
work, was made treasurer of the commission. Headquarters 
were established in Berlin. 

Finally, the scheme of organization called for the creation 
of local relief committees in many cities, villages and districts 
of Poland to receive the supplies shipped into the country and 
to have the responsibility, under the direction of the Interna- 
tional Commission, for actual distribution among the needy 
population. 

Supplementary agreements were of much importance. The 
German and Austrian governments, for example, pledged 
themselves to give free railway transportation for all relief 
supplies into Poland, the German admiralty promised safe 
conduct to neutral ships carrying such supplies into German 
harbors, and, further, proper harbor and dockage facilities; 
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German and Austrian military officers volunteered to expedite ' | 


the shipping and distribution of materials. 

The spirit of cooperation in connection with this effort may 
be illustrated by the following paragraphs, quoted from the. 
agreement to which the governments committed themselves: 


I. The German and Austro-Hungarian governments will | 


engage to requisition no food in that part of Poland which 
their forces occupy. 
II. ‘The Imperial Government will further engage to re- 


frain from levying money requisitions upon any part of occu- Ji" 


pied Russian Poland comprised within the boundaries hereto- — 


fore set forth unless a military fine is levied for an 


offense for which the whole population is both jointly and — 


severally responsible. 

III. It is also understood that the chairman of the 
International Commission for Relief in Poland may send 
agents through any of the territory already occupied by 
Austria-Hungary or Germany. These agents will be fur- 
nished with requisite passes by the military authorities and 
their names must be furnished to the general headquarters of 
the military authorities at the time the application for the 
pass is made. . Said governments will also furnish 
passes and facilities to the members and employees of the In- 
ternational Commission for Relief in Poland, in order that 


they may supervise and direct the transportation-and distribu- | 
and these governments will agree to | 


tion of supplies 
provide benzine, oil and tires for automobiles, and will also 
agree not to requisition any automobiles or other supplies that 
may be imported or otherwise obtained for the use of the~ 
commission in its work. 


When the completed document containing the entire plan 
of relief organization had been approved by all parties and 
had received the official signatures which brought it into life 
and made it effective, we felt that the weeks which had been 
devoted to the matter had been well spent, and we rejoiced 
that at last we were ready to set the wheels into motion. 

But at this point began a series of crushing disappointments. 
Our agreement with Germany and Austria-Hungary provided 
that relief supplies should be purchased in neutral countries 
and imported into Poland. ‘The blockade maintained by the 
Entente Allies had made it impossible for the Central Powers 
to import food supplies for their own population, and they 
accordingly took the position that they could not spare from 
their own depleted stocks the food necessary for Poland’s 
millions, 


In Search of Supplies 


From such information as we possessed, we believed that 
our best opportunity for purchasing relief supplies was to be 
found in Rumania, reported to have had large grain crops in 
the preceding year. ‘Therefore, we went first to Rumania, 
hoping to make large purchases of wheat. Although the 
American minister in Rumania, Mr. Vopicka, gave us cordial 
assistance in laying our mission before the proper governmental 
authorities, our hopes were soon dashed. 

The Rumanian government at that time occupied a difficult 
position in relation to the belligerent countries. While en- 
deavoring to maintain a neutral position, its policies apparently 
vacillated as the representatives of England or of Germany and 
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Austria exerted in turn dominating influence. A Berlin bank- 
er is my authority for the following statement: 

Germany, in the latter part of 1914, purchased wheat in 
Rumania of a value of $60,000,000. Upon Rumania’s de- 
mand, the purchase price was paid in advance. The wheat, 
however, was not delivered at the Hungarian border en route 
to Germany in accordance with the agreement. After a great 
deal of negotiating, it appeared that Rumania had not been 
able to live up to her bargain because of a lack of railway 
cars in which to ship the wheat which she had sold. Germany 
thereupon sent cars into Rumania, but the cars never came 
back, and the German losses in investment in Rumanian wheat 
were increased by the value of a large number of railway cars, 
at a period when Germany particularly needed all such equip- 
ment. 


A Waste of Wheat 


WHATEVER the truth of the story, when we went into Ru- 
mania to purchase supplies for Poland we saw enormous 
quantities of rotten wheat in huge mounds on the ground 
beside the railways. Upon inquiry we were told that this 
wheat had been sold to Germany and had been delivered at 
the railway stations by the individual sellers, but that railway 
facilities had not been sufficient to transport the wheat out of 
the country. As the sellers had completed their part of the 
contract and had received payment in advance, their interest 
ceased when they had piled up the bags of wheat on the ground 
alongside the tracks. Here the wheat had remained during 
the fall and winter of 1914-15. When we reached Rumania 
in February, 1915, even the bags in which the wheat had been 
delivered at the stations had rotted and fallen to pieces. Muil- 
lions of bushels of grain had been wasted, while the unhappy 
people of Poland, less than 500 miles distant, were dying of 
starvation. 

The real explanation of this state of affairs was to be found, 
apparently, in the rise of English influence in Rumania soon 
after the Germans and Austrians had made their large wheat 
purchases. Naturally, the English were strongly opposed to 
permitting the entrance of food supplies into the back door 
of Germany and Austria at the same time that the Entente 
Allies were exerting every effort to starve out the Central 
Powers by blockading their front doors. 

Possibly the same influence which resulted in this great loss 
to the Central Powers accounted for Rumania’s declination 
to sell us wheat for shipment into Poland. We were not 
frankly informed, however, that our failure was the result 
of political pressure. Rather, it was stated to us that Ru- 
mania’s reserve of wheat was small, that her crops of the pre- 
ceding year had been very poor, that she had no more grain 
than was needed for the support of her own population. 
Through unofficial channels we were assured that the country 
contained a large reserve of wheat, and it was further stated 
that at that time Rumania was bartering wheat with the 
Central Powers in exchange for munitions of war. 

Disappointed over our fruitless errand to Rumania, we ap- 
plied to other neutral countries for grain. Our agents visited 
Holland, but the Dutch authorities, while assuring us of their 
sympathy and their desire to assist the Polish people, were 
permitted by England to import their own necessary food sup- 
plies only on condition that none of these supplies should be 
permitted to go into the territory of the Central Powers. In 
Denmark, also, our efforts were met with identically the same 
reply. Inquiries in Switzerland brought the same answer, 
and for the same reason. 

The Swedish foreign minister, Mr. Wallenberg, stated that 
England had placed so strong a restrictive hand upon Sweden’s 
imports of the necessaries of life that the Swedish people were 
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undergoing privation, and were meeting much difficulty in 
obtaining such food as they were obliged to buy abroad. He 
said that a national purchasing committee had been created 
by the government with sole authority to import food supplies. 

As our attempts to bring help to Poland successively failed, 
we thought of asking Russia whether, in view of the fact that 
the Polish people whom we wished to aid were Russian sub- 
jects, and that in Russia vast quantities of wheat were in store, 
she would sell us grain and permit its transfer through Ger- 
man territory into Poland. We knew it would be impossible 
to take wheat directly across the German and Russian fighting 
lines, but we had a theory that wheat in Russia might be 
shipped to a port on the Baltic sea, there put on board ship 
and transported to a German Baltic port from which it could 
be taken quickly by rail into Poland. This plan we suggested 
to the German authorities, and while they expressed great 
skepticism as to Russia’s attitude toward such a proposal, they 
placed no obstacle in our way. In fact, the German admir- 
alty stood ready to give safe conduct to ships which might 
come from a Russian Baltic port to a German Baltic port 
with our purchases, the only condition attached being that 
such ships should sail under a neutral flag. 

Accordingly, we first visited Sweden to inquire whether 
it would be possible for us to obtain Swedish ships for the 
service which we had in mind. ‘The Swedish foreign min- 
ister, without any hesitation, gave us the promise of the 
Swedish government that it would supply all ships necessary 
for the transport of Polish. relief supplies from Russia to 
Germany. 

Furthermore, the Swedish minister declared that he re- 
garded such an attempt as we were making of peculiar value 
because, in his opinion, it contained possibilities of even more 
far-reaching importance than feeding the Polish people. He 
believed that a neutral humanitarian effort which established a 
certain community interest between two belligerent countries 
and opened an unofficial and informal channel, of communica- 
tion might prove to be the first step toward peace. 


The Journey to Petrograd 


From Stockholm we made the long, circuitous journey to 
Petrograd. All communication by water between Sweden and 
Russia had been suspended because of the danger from mines. 
The only method of reaching Russia was to travel by rail 
around the northernmost tip of the Gulf of Bothnia, which at 
that point almost touches the Arctic Circle, and thence to the 
south and southeast through Lapland and Finland to the 
Russian capital. A single line of Swedish railway extends 
northward through this vast and sparsely inhabited region. 

It is a country of rocky hills covered with forests of pine or 
other dark evergreen growth, and dotted with small lakes, all 
solidly frozen in winter. Wood-choppers drag their logs to 
the steep, snow-covered slopes of the hills and then shoot them 
down like arrows to the ice of the lakes or rivers below. When 
the ice goes out the logs are floated to the mills or to the rail- 
road. 

~The pines are not large, but slender, straight and beauti- 
fully graceful, as they stand in uncrowded, unarranged group- 
ings over and among the gray rocks, their lighter trunks 
gleaming stiffly through the dark masses of their feathery 
foliage. For hundreds of ‘miles we passed through these 
forests, with their scattered population, through small farms 
in the flat valleys and through widely separated villages with 
wooden houses usually painted red or white, the red pre- 
dominating. 

The trains do not carry dining cars, but stop about a half- 
hour for meals three times a day. In each railway restaurant — 
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is a very large table piled with food, hot and cold. Nearby are 
heaps of plates, cups, saucers, cutlery and spoons. Passengers 
stream into the restaurant and swarm about this huge table, 
helping themselves; with heaping plates they sit down at small 
tables around the room. ‘There is no limit whatever to the 
amount or variety of their selection, and they may refill their 
plates and cups as often as they please. “The leisurely train 
waits until all have had ample time to satisfy their appetites. 
‘The price is the same for all, no matter whether much or little 
has been eaten. One could not help thinking that such a 
system would shock the deepest feelings of a German at this 
moment, and one also thought of the starving Poles just across 
the narrow Baltic Sea from Sweden. 


A New Kind of Ferry 


Tue Swedish and Russian railway systems do not connect, 
the termini of the two being on opposite shores of the wide 
river which forms the boundary between the countries. When 
we reached the end of the Swedish railway, at a crowded little 
wooden town bearing the name of Karungi, we were informed 
that we would be taken across the river on sledges. “These 
sledges were small, boat-shaped structures on low runners. 
Each conveyance was drawn by a spirited pony, invariably 
driven at a swift trot, no matter how rough and uneven the 
roadway. 

With our baggage, we were piled into a sledge in a half- 
reclining position, buried under blankets, and at the signal 
went bounding and bumping over the frozen ground. ‘The 
shaggy pony, with head high and mane and tail wildly flying, 
seemed to tear along out of pure joy of living. 

Presently we came to the edge of a wide stream of water, 
free of ice, and flowing with a swift current. We held our 
breath as we approached, but the horse plunged in with a 
splash. The water rose about us, but our sledge was lined 
with a sort of oilcloth, so that, although we could distinctly 
feel the rush of the stream beneath us, we escaped the icy bath 
which seemed so imminent. Leaving a wake at our stern like 
that caused by a swift boat, we fairly flew through the water, 
and soon came out to a slushy shore of ice on the other side. 
We afterward learned that the ice went out of the river at 
that point on the following day. 

Along the high bank on the Russian territory we found 
ourselves in a scene of confusion which afforded a vivid 
illustration of the congestion of traffic caused by the war and 
the inadequate railway facilities. A level space of ground, 
perhaps a half-mile long and one-eighth of a mile broad, was 
densely covered with supplies, which had been brought over by 
the sledge route and were awaiting transportation into the 
interior by the single line of railway connecting this remote 
point with the city of Petrograd, almost a'thousand miles to 
the southeast. 

‘The contents of many cases, packages and bales were scat- 
tered about the ground, where they had been trampled under 
foot or destroyed by the weather. “The waste of material, 
which had been purchased at vast expense in America and 
other countries, was almost unbelievable. A great part of the 
freight stacked up in the open area had obviously been lying 
there untouched for weeks or months. 

One does not wonder that Russia was handicapped at the 
beginning of the war by a shortage of munitions and other 
necessary supplies, when it is realized that for half the vear 
two single-track lines of railway must bring in all of the 
nation’s imports. The war has afforded an impressive illus- 
tration of the importance to Russia of a free outlet through 
the Dardanelles. 

In Petrograd we immediately set about the business which 
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was densely crowded, and at each station a clamoring throng 
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had taken us into Russia. Several days passed while we waited — 
impatiently for an appointment at the foreign office, but for 
first one reason and then: another we were delayed. 

After a number of days without prospect of an audience at 
the foreign office we decided to see what we could do in the 
way of an unofficial short-cut. During our stay in Stock- 
holm we had become very pleasantly acquainted with the 
Russian minister to Sweden, who had expressed sympathy for 


our mission into his country and had given us a personal letter | 
of introduction to one of the under-secretaries in the foreign — 
office at Petrograd. Accordingly we decided to make use of — 


our letter of introduction. The secretary to whom the note 


was addressed promptly had us brought into his office, was” : 


most cordial, and assured us that he would gladly do every-_ 
thing within his power to expedite our mission. 


to the office of Mr. Neratoff, the secretary next in rank to the 
foreign minister himself. 


‘Mr. Neratoff was equally cordial and helpful, and assured 1 


us that he was in sympathy with our desire to purchase wheat 
in Russia to be shipped into Poland. He said he was sure 


that the Russian government would be glad to do what it | 


He made 
an appointment for us with the minister of agriculture, in ~ 
whose jurisdiction lay all questions relative to the sale and — 
exportation of grain. ‘The minister of agriculture in turn 
assured us that the government was in sympathy with our 
purpose, and that we would be given .authority to purchase — 
such supplies as we desired. We were feeling much encour- | ‘ 
aged, and hoped that our long search for food for the Polish ; 


could to enable us to carry our plan into execution. 


But our hopes were short-lived. We discovered that the — 


only wheat which we could purchase was in the great wheat — 


region of the Volga River, perhaps a thousand miles from the _ 
nearest Baltic port; that the canals and rivers were still ice- 


bound, and that the one method of moving the grain from the ~ 
Volga to the sea was by rail. 
that the demand for engines and cars for the movement of 


troops and army supplies was so great that he thought it would — 


be impossible to allow us the necessary engines and rolling — 
stock to transport the wheat, even if we purchased it. He 
suggested that the Grand Duke Nicholas, who at that time 


was in command of all the Russian armies, alone had authority — 


to grant us the use of railway facilities such as our mission 
required. 


Abandonment of Hope 


Back we went to the foreign office and explained our diffi- 
culties. [he foreign office thereupon officially took up the 
matter with the Grand Duke, at his military headquarters, 
and, after a day or two of waiting, received a message in 
reply stating that it was wholly impossible to provide us with 
engines and cars for our purpose., 

Before leaving Russia, however, we decided to visit Poland, 
in order to ascertain conditions among the Polish people on 
the Russian side of the fighting line. On May 7, 1915, we left 
Petrograd for Warsaw. Within two hours we began to see 
signs of spring. Little yellow wild flowers starred the slope 
alongside the track. “The willows were cloudy with soft, 
unfolding, tiny leaves, like swarms of delicate green insects. — 
It seemed that Petrograd had been held prisoner by the ice- 
bound Neva river, while the country a little outside its in- 
fluence was free and spreading its young wings in joy. 

All passenger trains except one a day had been taken off the 
road between Petrograd and Warsaw. ‘This solitary train 
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struggled to get on board. Many were left begging and pro- 
‘testing, often weeping. A soldier with a bayonet stood at 
‘each end of each car of the train to keep the people from forc- 
ing their way on board. 

In the dining car of our train the conductor neither under- 
stood nor spoke a word of English, and his. Russian meant 
nothing to us. Our French likewise conveyed nothing to him. 
‘Then one of us tried German. After a moment the man 
replied in the same language, in a half-whisper. We were last 
to leave the car, and the conductor told us in German that 
chat language is forbidden, at the same time making a dramatic 
‘and significant gesture, which consisted in lifting his chin and 
drawing his hand across his throat. 

En route we met many hospital trains, equipped with primi- 
ave bunks and crowded with wounded soldiers. The tops of 
| chese cars were painted with huge red crosses upon a white 
ground, as a mute request for mercy from enemy aeroplanes 
and zeppelins. Some of the soldiers inside lay motionless 
upon their backs, their drawn, white faces still and expres- 
sionless. Others turned their heads to see the crowds at the 
stations. Red Cross nurses could be seen busily at work 
among their patients. Asa rule the nurses seemed surprisingly 
young. Many, apparently, were girls under twenty. 

At each station on the way to Warsaw, close alongside the 
' platform, is a large brick furnace containing vats in which 
water was constantly kept hot. As soon as a troop train 
stopped scores of men with tin pails scrambled off and rushed 
for the hot water, which they carried back on board. Small 
food stands were also convenient at the stations, and the 
soldiers swarmed about them, purchasing bread, bacon, 
crackers and canned goods. 


i 


Barbed Wire and Barbarism 


IN THE afternoon of the second day of our journey we passed 
through the city of Grodno and other strongly fortified places. 
Here we began to observe vast stretches of defenses consisting 
| of barbed-wire entanglements. ‘This is a new element in war- 
| fare, and a formidable and terrible thing it is. A barbed-wire 
entanglement is always placed where it is easily commanded 
by machine guns, of a fort or from the trenches. While the 
attacking troops are struggling in its horrible embrace, the 
guns mow them down. Little could the Iowa inventor of 
barbed wire have imagined the use to which his invention 
would be applied. 

Warsaw, with its million inhabitants, is one of the most 
beautiful and attractive of European cities. At the time of 
our visit to Warsaw the fighting-line lay about twenty-five 
miles west of the city. Both sides were strongly “dug in,” 
and had scarcely moved either backward or forward for five 
or six months. At night the booming of cannon at the front 
could be distinctly heard upon the streets of Warsaw, but 
this condition had continued long enough to allow the popu- 
lation of the city to become indifferent to the ever-present 
threat of destruction. 

Life went on in the city very much as in normal times. 
The streets were thronged with people. Shops carried on a 
rushing business. ‘Theatres were crowded; and the sidewalk 
tea rooms, such as are so popular in Paris, were overflowing 
with customers during the afternoons. Gaiety and an at- 
mosphere of freedom from care and anxiety were apparent. A 
visitor might very easily have spent days in Warsaw and have 
taken his departure without discovering that it had any sordid 
or tragic aspect. 

‘During our first afternoon in the city we took a long walk 
through the section set apart for the Jews, which normally 
contains more than one-third of the total population, but to 
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which had then been added about eighty thousand Jewish 
refugees from the interior towns and villages of Poland. In 
some sections of the Jewish quarter the crowds which filled 
the sidewalks wefe comfortably dressed and the streets and 
houses reasonably clean and well kept. 


Poverty of the Jews 


In most of the streets in this quarter, however, poverty, 
squalor and filth were in overwhelming evidence. The city 
blocks are very long, and at short intervals passages lead from 
the streets into interior courts, where live swarming thou- 
sands, whose miserable condition was only too obvious. Shops 
which line these streets were mere cubby-holes, dark and 
noisome, their average floor space not more than one hun- 
dred square feet. The rags and dirt, the inferior and often 
repulsive quality of the wares for sale in shops or by the 
hawkers, and the offensive odors, all spoke of deep and hope- 
less poverty. 

Among the thousands of brightly dressed people in the 
Saski Garden, listening to the music in the afternoons and 
drinking tea at little tables under the trees, not one of the 
sorrowful denizens »of the Jewish quarter was to be seen. 
Parks and the attractive public places were not for them. 
They were buried in their crowded courts and squalid tene- 
ments and roaring streets. “hey were a city of wretchedness 
in the midst of a city of wealth and beauty. 

Fully one hundred thousand non-Jewish refugees had also 
fled from the interior to Warsaw for safety. “These had been 
gathered together in certain large buildings, so far as possible, 
where they were lodged and fed through the charity of relief 
committees. One great committee, known as the Central — 
Citizens Committee, gave especial attention to the refugees, 
while another committee looked particularly after the welfare 
of the resident population, which was suffering from the 
privations brought on by the war. A powerful Jewish com- 
mittee devoted its attention to Jewish refugees as well as 
destitute Jewish residents. Extensive provision had been 
made by these committees for the care of their charges. 

Kindergartens had been established for the younger chil- 
dren, and workshops were maintained in which employment 
Was given to many men and women. Contracts had been 


’ made with the army for the manufacture of harness, shoes and 


clothing. “The money received for these manufactured goods 
was then employed in the purchase of additional raw materials, 
the payment of wages and other expenses. Nowhere else in 
Poland did we see so systematic and well-organized relief as 
in Warsaw. 

During our stay in this part of Poland we had an excellent 
opportunity of observing the manner in which farm lands had 
been damaged by the digging of trenches. Several parallel 
rows of wide, deep trenches, a few hundred yards apart would 
go zigzagging across the country for miles. From each trench 
heaps of yellow clay had been thrown out, covering the fertile 
soil. Years will be required to restore the farms which have 
been damaged in this way to a normal state of productiveness. 

An illustration of the effect of war even where actual 
destruction of property does not occur we found in the city of 
Girardow, named from a Frenchman, Girard, who was the: 
first manufacturer of linen. ‘The mill which he established 
at this point employed at the outbreak of the war fifteen thou- 
sand persons, and was the sole support of the entire popula- 
tion of the place. Girardow, when we visited it, was but 
two or three miles from the firing-line. ‘The mills were 
closed, their great rooms converted into hospitals and eating 


places, and the population, completely idle, was wholly de- 


pendent upon charity. 
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The Russian government was contributing extensively to 
the relief of refugees and resident dependents in Warsaw in 
the spring of 1915. Strong private organizations also were 
collecting funds for expenditure in Warsaw and in other 
Polish communities still in Russian control. For these rea- 
sons the condition of the Polish people living east of the firing- 
line was much superior to that of those living west of the line. 
It did not seem necessary at that time to supplement the relief 
distribution already in effect, in part because of the amount of 
assistance immediately available, and in part because back in 
the interior of Russia were great stores of food supplies, which 
presumably could be drawn upon. 


After the Russian Retreat 


A FEW months after our departure from Warsaw, how- 
ever, the German armies swept eastward in overwhelming 
force, captured Warsaw and overran all the remainder of 
Poland together with many thousand square miles of Western 
Russia. When this drive occurred, the Russian armies in 
retreat destroyed everything which they thought might be 
helpful to the enemy. ‘Through stretches of country east, 
northeast and southeast of Warsaw every house was burned, 
all live stock killed or driven off and all food supplies carried 
away or destroyed. The hapless Polish and Russian people 
who occupied this devastated land were left without food or 
shelter, and hundreds of thousands of them perished miser- 
ably from exposure, disease and starvation. 

It has been estimated that along the great highway extend- 
ing from Warsaw toward Moscow, within a distance of 250 
miles, 400,000 of the resident population died within a period 
of six weeks. When this story is fully told it will reveal one 
of the most pathetic and terrible tragedies of the entire Euro- 
pean war. 

Leaving Warsaw, we traveled to the south and east, 
through numerous Polish cities and towns, and coming to the 
Russian city of Kief, paused for a day to visit a large hospital 
in charge of a group of American Red Cross doctors and 
nurses. Kief at that time was about four hours by rail from 
that part of Galicia in which the Russian armies were being 
defeated and driven back with tremendous losses. ‘Trainload 
after trainload of wounded men was rolling into Kief day 
and night. Many hospitals had been established in that city, 
with a total capacity of thirty thousand patients. All were 
filled to their limit, but as rapidly as men could be moved 
farther into the interior they were taken out of the hospitals 
to make room for the fresh cases coming in. Open street-cars 
had been equipped with slides which exactly fitted the ordi- 
nary litter upon which wounded men are carried. Each 
street-car thus became a huge ambulance, for twenty or more 
patients. During the day which we spent in Kief we were 
informed that eight thousand wounded men arrived from 
the front. By means of this arrangement a wounded man was 
transferred from the field hospital immediately behind the 
fighting-line all the way to the hospital at Kief without the 
pain and danger which would have been caused by lifting him 
repeatedly from one litter or cot to another. 

As we traveled about Russia we heard much concerning 
the effect produced by the proclamation of the czar prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic drinks. It was feared 
disorders would result from the discontent of the population 
and that one of the largest items of revenue for the support 
of the government would be cut off. 

Beneficial results from the enforcement of the prohibition 
edict became apparent at once, however. Thousands of men 
who had been accustomed to spend every Sunday in drunken- 
ness and every Monday in sobering up soon became dependable 
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workmen six days in the week instead of five. During the 
first six months after the prohibition edict became effective 
the savings bank deposits amounted to about 750,000,000 
roubles, as compared to 266,000,000 in the corresponding six | 
months of the preceding year, and this in the face of the fact 
that this huge increase occurred while the country was 
involved in war. sf 

We left Russia by the southern route, as we wished to make © 
one more effort in Rumania to obtain food for Poland, © 
Arriving again in Bucharest, we renewed our plea for help. — 
The Rumanian government still maintained its former posi- 
tion in declining to sell wheat, but informed us that corn | 
might be had in large quantity. This information again filled 
us with optimism. Knowing the wholesomeness and the nutri- 
tious qualities of corn bread, corn meal mush and other kinds © 
of food having corn as a basis, we saw large possibilities open- 
ing before us. We therefore telegraphed to the German relief ~ 
committee in Berlin, giving information of our success and — 
asking that a substantial credit be opened for us in Bucharest — 
immediately, in order that we might begin purchases. 

Again our plans were balked, for we received a prompt — 
reply from Berlin stating that the Polish people could not eat 
corn products, and that people who ate corn became the victims 
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Thus ended our effort to provide food for the people of 
Poland. The greater part of five months had been expended — 
in investigating conditions, in working out a comprehensive 
and practical plan for relief distribution and in endeavoring — 
to find a source from which to draw the necessary supplies. — 
Since that time similar attempts have been made, but none 
have been successful. In the meantime, disease, starvation and 
exposure have done their deadly work. The children and the ~ 
aged have perished by hundreds of thousands, while millions — 
who survive have been weakened by lack of sufficient nourish- — 
ment and are ready to fall victims to typhus, cholera, tuber- 
culosis and other epidemic diseases. 


Distrust of Promises ‘ 


BorH Germany and Russia have promised Poland a semi- — 
independent government of her own, with her own monarch — 
and legislative body. Although for more than a century — 
Poland has vainly pleaded for the opportunity which is now 
promised her by each of her two great neighbors, the world — 
must not expect her to evince any great amount of enthusiasm. ~ 
Polish leaders know that neither Russia nor Germany has — 
made this promise out of disinterested friendship. “The Poles 
have too long suffered from the oppressions of both the Ger- 
mans and Russians to accept the present proposals without 
skepticism. Both Russia and Germany realize the value of 
Poland as a buffer state between them, serving as an obstacle 
to attack from either side. 

The more immediate purpose of the great nations, however, — 
is to obtain the military support of Poland. It has been stated 
that Poland could enroll an army of three-quarters of a mil- 
lion soldiers, and both Germany and Russia would very much 
like to have this large addition to their fighting force. Ger- 
many’s ofter of self-government to Poland is, without doubt, 
conditioned upon Poland’s willingness to form an army to 
fight with the forces of the Central Powers, while the un- 
selfishness of Russia’s immediate purposes is no less to be 
doubted. It is to be feared that if Poland accepts 
either proposal she may become the object of hatred and 
heavy penalty from the country whose offer she rejects. If, 
on the other hand, she accepts neither proposal, she may be- 
come an object. of hatred from both-sides and at the close of 


the war the victim of oppressive measures from the victor. 
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The Medical 


Renaissance 
in China 


By Wu LienT ch, M.D. 


DIRECTOR, MANCHURIAN PLAGUE PREVENTION 
SERVICE, MEDICAL ADVISER, FOREIGN 


OFFICE, PEKING 


HEORIES of health and of sickness in China, based 
on an incomplete knowledge of anatomy and _physi- 
ology, might be compared to those of the early 
Greeks. The comparative backwardness of scientific 

medicine in China of the present day is largely due to belief in 
these theories held by both the educated and uneducated classes 
for over three thousand years. |The ancient Chinese, however, 
were far ahead of their times. For instance, inoculation for 
smallpox was practised first in their country, even before Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu introduced it into England. 

Medical statistics were published by the government during 
the Chou Dynasty, six hundred years before Hippocrates. 
Medical men were required to pass a state examination before 
they were allowed to practice, and even isolation of cases of 
infectious disease was generally known. The notorious 
usurper, Tsao Tsao, had as his medical attendant Hua To 
(221-264 A. D.), the great surgeon who was supposed to have 
performed several cases of intracranial surgery, and who in a 
famous painting was actually depicted in the act of operating 
upon the distinguished general, Kuan Ti, for necrosis of the 
elbow. 

The National Pharmacopeia, handed down for nearly 
twenty centuries, is still very extensive and includes not only 
important drugs known in the West, such as mercury, arsenic, 
iron, sulphur, camphor, aconite, castor oil, digitalis, etc., but 
other inert or repulsive substances, like insects, snakes’ skins, 
tigers’ claws, deer horns. ‘The Chinese have a strong belief 
in all kinds of drugs, spells and charms. ‘They also spend a 
considerable portion of their income on medicine. 

Organotherapy, that is, treatment of diseases with sub- 
stances derived from organs similar to those diseased, has 
existed for a long time in China. 

To the man in the street the word “hygiene” is synonymous 
with “sanitation,” which again is synonymous with “drains” ; 
and, since drains are apparently non-existent in China, he 
draws the obvious conclusion that hygiene is not practiced 
there. The science of hygiene has, however, for hundreds of 
years before Christ been known to the Chinese, and although 
sanitation as we understand it nowadays is rarely seen in 
Chinese cities, the people have from time immemorial prac- 
ticed, and are still practicing, a certain system of hygiene. 
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YOUNG CHINA LOOKING FORWARD 


Announcement of the new medical school at Changsha 
aroused much interest 


Su Wen Ling Ch’u, a book written about 2,600 years ago, 
defines hygiene as health preservation in order that life may 
be lived to an old age. It holds that true hygiene is in con- 
formity with nature’s laws: 

“Everyone who attends to them can reach a hundred years. 
In order to reach long age you must live moderately, and there 
are two comprehensive laws of health which you must obey in 
order to attain this, namely: Restraint in all the appetites; and 
cleanliness in house and person.” 

The term corresponding to hygiene in Chinese is Wei 
Sheng, which, so far as I have been able to discover, first ap- 
peared in the writing of the sage, Chuang Tzu, of the third 
century B. C., who annotated the famous sayings of the 
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philosopher, Lao Tzu. But regulations for the proper preser- 
vation of health had long before that time been mentioned, 
as witness the following extract from Chou Li, or collection 


of works written by Chou Kung (1105 B. C.), brother and 
adviser to the first emperor of the great Chou Dynasty: 


“Tn every country there are sick as well as healthy people. 
When treating the former, they should be separated into those 
suffering from internal and those suffering from external 
complaints (1. e., medical and surgical cases), and careful 
notes kept. At the end of the year these notes should be re- 
arranged and the records tabulated. From information thus 
obtained, rules regarding treatment and dieting may be revised, 
and, wherever possible, adopted. If, after this, future statis- 
tics show that out of ten cases treated all get well, every satis- 
faction may be felt. If, however, only one out of ten dies, the 
results may be regarded as good; if two out of ten die, the 
results are only fair; if three out of ten die, they are poor; if 
four out of ten, they are bad.” 

Courtesy Hurvard Medical School of China 
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the Chou Dynasty, when these rules were laid down for t 
guidance of medical officers, a proper state examination 
medicine was held for those qualifying for doctors. 

But in spite of some excellent methods of treatment a 
useful drugs handed down from the ancients, until more late 
nothing has been done to improve that knowledge or to keep 
abreast of the times. “The result has been deplorable. The 
majority of native-trained physicians are completely ignorant 
of the true causes of most diseases, especially epidemic diseases, 
their methods of diagnosis and modes of prevention. Certain 
maladies, like cataract of the eye or malarial fever, are still 
regarded as incurable. Syphilis is terribly rampant; tubercu- ~ 
losis is common. ‘The simplest measures of prevention are — 
not practiced even among the educated classes. Cases when 
diagnosed are not treated properly, and, as a result, numbers 
of the most promising young men are sacrificed to an early 
grave. 


TREATMENT OF EYES AND THROATS 


A New York dispensary is little better equipped than this out-patient clinic of the Eye and Throat Department of the 


Harvard Medical School at Shanghai 4 


Also, health and dietetics were by no means unrelated sub- 
jects in those days. Food was rarely eaten uncooked. Another 
chapter of Chou Li says: 


“In spring, eat more sour stuff; in summer, try more bitter 
things; in autumn, cook more hot dishes, and in winter, con- 
sume more salt food. Beef should be eaten with rice, mutton 
with grant millet, pork with panicled millet, dog’s flesh with 
kaoliang, wild goose with barley, fish with sea-grain and 
so on.” 

That the ancient Chinese also knew something of drainage 
is proved by the following memorandum on military defense: 

“The officer of defense looked after the defensive efficiency 
of the inner and outer walls, the moats and ditches, and 
planted trees along the drains. ‘They dug moats and utilized 
the earth to build the inner walls around the city. They dug 
trenches and utilized the earth to build the outer walls sur- 
rounding the suburb, and had drains as outlets for the water.” 

Truly the duties. of a medical officer of health were well 
defined 3,100 years ago! ‘This is the more striking as Hip- 
pocrates, the father of medicine in the West, about whom so 
much has been written, was born in 460 B. C., less than 2,400 
years ago. It may also be mentioned in passing that during 


Every civilized government now enforces vaccination, so — 
that smallpox has almost disappeared from those countries. 
But in China thousands of children are either killed outright 
or become blind and incapacitated forever. In Peking, one 
out of every three native-born women show old pock-marks. 
Pestilences like typhus or cholera still claim numerous victims — 
every year, spreading more rapidly with the spread of railroads — 
and other means of rapid transportation. Yer often only the 
most primitive methods are adopted to cope with these evils. — 

There are indeed early vague records of contact with west- 
ern medicine. During the Mongol invasion, for instance, 
when on the staff of the conquerors were several Persian 
savants, one of these, Fuh-lin, established a charitable hospital 
in Peking in 1272. Likewise the Manchu Emperor K’ang Hsi 
—patron of art and soldier-statesman—encouraged the Jesuit — 
Fathers to promote education throughout the country, and an 
authorized translation of human anatomy from western text- 
books was actually begun by Perennin. The plan was soon 
frustrated by native physicians. 

The actual beginning of modern ways, however, dates 
from the establishment of the East India Company’s offices | 
at Canton and the introduction by Dr. Arthur Pearson of 
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vaccination instead of inoculation to prevent smallpox. This 
was in 1805. 

In 1820, Robert Morrison, the first protestant missionary 
to China, opened a dispensary in connection with his work in 
Canton. ‘The first purely medical missionary was Dr. Peter 
Parker, an American, who established an ophthalmic hospital 
to treat the numerous cases of eye disease in that city. Dr. 
Parker was in 1852 appointed United States Minister to 
China. Dr. William Lockhart of the London Missionary 
Society, in 1838, began his work at Macao, extending it event- 
ually to Peking, where, in 1861, he founded the hospital that 
became the nucleus of the present Union Medical College. 
The list of foreign medical missionaries in China grew 
throughout the century to include over 400 names of men 
and women. 

The progress, which throughout the nineteenth century was 
slow though steady, has in the twentieth century been re- 
markably accelerated. “The first event of unusual importance 
in modern Chinese medical history was the great pneumonic 
plague of 1910-11, which killed more than 50,000 persons in 
the course of five months. 

‘This epidemic started from an endemic center in Siberia 
(not from the Mongolian marmot, as so many imagined), in- 
fected Chinese coolies stationed at the border town of Man- 
chouli in northwestern Manchuria, and spread with extraordi- 
nary rapidity along railway lines and trade routes. Almost 
every city of note was visited in the three provinces of Man- 
churia. Peking and Tientsin were attacked, and the pest ex- 
tended even as far as Chefoo. No authentic report of re- 
covery was known, and the greatest anxiety prevailed through- 
out the country. Fortunately, the government placed unusual 
powers in the hands of the western-trained ‘physicians with 
Dr. Wu Lien Teh, a Cambridge graduate, at their head, and 
the course of the plague was stopped in March, 1911. 

In the following April an international conference of medi- 
cal men from eleven countries was held at Mukden at the 
instigation of the Chinese Central Government to study this 
virulent form of plague and to make recommendations. Al- 
though the revolution occurred soon afterwards, the new Re- 
publican government decided to carry out many of the recom- 
mendations, and established the Manchurian Plague Preven- 
tion Service with headquarters at Harbin, erected isolation 
camps at the main railway stations in the north, and encour- 
aged sanitary reform in general. 

The effective work of the Manchurian Plague Prevention 
Service since its inauguration in 1912, with its staff of English 
and American trained as well as home-trained medical officers, 
is well known. Not only does this service prevent plague, 
but it promotes public health by means of illustrated lectures, 
lantern demonstrations and popular pamphlets. It treats ordi- 
nary hospital patients at its many hospitals. Its reports are 
published annually. 

An interesting break with the past was the promulgation 
of a presidential mandate in November, 1913, authorizing the 
performance of dissections on dead bodies. ‘This, together 
with the imperial sanction for the cremation of cadavers from 
plague in 1911, has undoubtedly removed a great deal of 
the superstition connected with ancestor worship, which has 
made China one of the most backward countries as far as 
medical science is concerned. 

An equally important presidential mandate was issued on 
September 30, 1915, when western medical science was ofh- 
cially recognized by the central government. In this man- 
date three out of twenty-three branches of learning relate to 
the profession of medicine; namely, medicine proper, pharmacy 
and veterinary science. “The subjects which candidates are 
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A HUMAN AMBULANCE 
Some poor Chinese carry their sick “rig-a-back” for 
mules to the hospital. The “ambulance” seems cheer- 
ful despite his burden 


required to pass are the same as those insisted upon by all 
progressive countries. 

One of the most interesting events of the past year was the 
formal opening of the first isolation hospital of Peking. “The 
capital of China has been notoriously backward in matters 
sanitary, and cases of infectious diseases like smallpox, scarlet 
fever and diphtheria have been allowed to pass unnoticed. 
The present hospital has accommodation for sixty patients. It 
is satisfactory to note that six months after its opening the 
community is already clamoring for more room in order to 
accommodate the increased number of cases. “The success of 
Courtesy F. W. Peabody, M.D 


THE HOSPITAL WAITING LIST 


Another way of conveying patients in from the coun- 
try 1s by wheelbarrows, pushed along the road by 
relatives and friends 
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READY FOR TEMPERATURES OR PULSE 
Dr. Mary Stone and a corps of Chinese nurses 


this institution shows how quickly the Chinese appreciate mod- 
ern methods of medical treatment, and augurs well for the 
future of preventive medicine. 

It is significant to note, too, the evolution of the medical 
school from a one-man concern to an institution having at 
least six professors giving their entire time to medical work; 
a graded course of four full years in medicine; and a high 
standard of preliminary training. A large number of prac- 
titioners have graduated from these colleges and have con- 
tributed much toward spreading modern medical knowledge 
among the people. In this connection it may be said that the 
record of those who have obtained their qualifications in Eu- 
rope and America has been a very satisfactory one. Such men 
have graduated from Cambridge, Edinburgh, London, Glas- 
gow, Paris, Berlin, Yale, Harvard, Chicago, California and 
other American universities. 

The first Chinese to obtain a foreign medical degree was 
Dr. Wang Fun, of Canton, who graduated from Edinburgh 
in 1857 and was a favorite pupil of Sir James Simpson, the 
discoverer of chloroform as an anesthetic. After him came 
successively Dr. Ho Kai, Edinburgh, who also obtained a 
law degree; Dr. Lim Boon Keng, Edinburgh; Dr. Wu Lien 
Teh, Cambridge and Paris; Dr. Shu Su Jen, Glasgow and 
London; Yen Fu Ching, Yale; H. J. Liu, Harvard; Philip 


Sze, Johns Hopkins, and several others. 
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The Peking Hospital has wards with piazzas 
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A MISSION HOSP:TAL IN SOUTH CHINA 
The bedding looks sanitary, if not comfortable 


Many distinguished women doctors have also taken their 
degrees abroad, such as Drs. Hu Kim Eng, Foochow; Ida 
Kahn, Nanchang; Mary Stone, Kiukiang; Li Yuen Tsao, 
Nanking, and Amy Wong, Shanghai. 

Owing to the close proximity of Japan to China, and to 
cheaper educational facilities in that country, quite a number 
of Chinese graduates have returned from Japan and are hold- 
ing important posts under the government. For instance, Dr. 
Fang Chin, chief of the medical department of the Board of 
War; Dr. Tang Erh Ho, the dean of the Peking Medical — 
College established under the auspices of the Board of Edu- 
cation. “To the above should be added the senior graduates 
of the missionary, Dr. Mackenzie (founder of the Govern- 
ment Medical College at Tientsin), who have done consid- 
erable work in forwarding medical science within recent 
years. “These include Dr. W. T. Watt (formerly director of 
the Sanitary Department, Tientsin, and physician to the late 
President Yuan) and Dr. Hsu Hua Ching (inspector-general 
of the Army Medical Service) and first director of the Army 
Medical College. 

In 1913, Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University, visited China on behalf of the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation, and in his report dealt adversely with the unsat- 
isfactory sanitary conditions that he found there. In 1914, 
the Rockefeller Foundation deputed a China Medical Com- 
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China’s “quack” doctors frequent these places 
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mission to visit China and inquire into the condition of medi- 
cal education, hospitals and public health in that country. 
‘This commission, which arrived in China in April, visited 
seventeen medical schools and ninety-seven hospitals in China 
and Manila. 

As a result of their recommendations, another commission 

arrived in China in September, 1915, and stayed four months 

in the country to investigate further the specific enterprises 
suggested by the former commission, and to familiarize them- 
selves on the field with the general features of the situation. 
| The following are some of the more important of their recom- 
mendations which have been put into effect: 

1. The Union Medical College of Peking, established by 
| the mission bodies, has been taken over for the sum of £40,000. 
It is intended to make this a strong English-teaching college, 
| for which purpose additional teachers from America will be 

employed. 

2. The two senior classes of the above college will stay on 
to complete their studies in the Mandarin language, but the 

students of the three lower classes will be transferred to the 
Union Medical College at Tsinanfu (Shantung). Towards 
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UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE, PEKING 


American teachers will be employed to make this a strong English-speaking 


institution 


this end the China Medical Board has appropriated $150,000 
gold to be expended in five years for additional buildings and 
increased maintenance. 

3. A strong medical school will be established in Shanghai, 


the teaching to be in English. 

4, An annual appropriation of $16,000 gold for five years 
is made to the Hunan-Yale Medical College at Changsha for 
the maintenance of additional members of the staff. 

5. Grants have been made to several missionary societies 
for additional doctors and nurses for certain of their hospitals 
in China. 

6. Six fellowships for Chinese graduates in medicine, five 
scholarships for nurses, and three for pharmacists have been 
awarded to enable them to improve their knowledge in 


America. 
7. Roger S. Greene is appointed resident director with 


offices in Peking. 

The two principal medical colleges established by the 
Chinese government are the Peiyang Medical and Army Med- 
ical College, both situated in Tientsin. ‘The former was 
founded in 1893 by the late Li Hung Chang, and has gradu- 
ated about 150 doctors. The latter was founded in 1903 by 
the late Yuan Shih Kai, to train medical officers for the newly 
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organized modern army, and has graduated nearly 450 doc- 
tors. The Peking Medical College, established by the Board 
of Education, was founded four years ago and has about 120 
students on its list. 


A most promising landmark in the annals of Chinese medi- 
cine was the foundation of the National Medical Association 
in 1914, consisting of medical practitioners who have gradu- 
ated in Europe, America, Japan and home colleges. The mem- 
bership is now considerably over 400. “The first annual con- 
ference of this association took place in Shanghai in February 
of this year and was attended by members from all parts of 
Chinas Dro- Yen Fu Ching, M. Dy :(Yale), -D,-T-4M: 
(Liverpool), dean of the Hunan-Yale Medical School, 
Changsha, presided. The conference lasted for one week, 
there being daily sessions devoted to such subjects as pre- 
ventive medicine, medical education, medical textbooks and 
patent medicines. In addition public lectures were delivered 
each day for one hour by the better-known medical men of 
China. On the last day the following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed by the full conference: 
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GATEWAY OF PROGRESS 


The entrance leads into the Harvard 
Medical School of China 


That this conference petition the central government to 
take proper steps for the registration of practitioners of 
western medicine and of drug shops selling foreign medicine. 
That the government be requested to establish a central medi- 
cal board in Peking, consisting of representatives from the 
government and principal medical institutions with powers to 
fix the medical curriculum, grant licenses for medical prac- 
tice and supervise examinations throughout the country. 

That this conference draw the attention of the central 
and provincial governments to the need of combating tuber- 
culosis and venereal diseases. 

That the government be urged to establish without delay 
a public health service throughout the country. 

That the board of education and Wai Chiao Pu (foreign 
office) be asked to make an annual grant of ten scholarships to 
medical students from the indemnity fund. 

Of the first ten honorary members elected by the association 
eight were foreign physicians who had done special work in 
China, and the other two were the minister of finance and 
minister of interior, who had both encouraged medical sci- 
ence, the former by subscribing $100,000 to the Central Hos- 
pital and the latter by introducing municipal reforms into 
Peking. 
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“OUT OF CHINA, CROSS THE BAY” 


In the distant town of Taheiho the Chinese government has established a large, 


In many respects, the establishment of the Central Hospital 
in Peking, which is now in course of construction, is the best 
proof that modern scientific medicine has taken firm root in 
this ancient land. Unlike most undertakings of this nature, 
the funds required for this hospital have been raised partly 
from the government and partly from private sources, and the 
whole management is in the hands of a board of trustees. 
When erected it will have accommodation for fifty first- and 
second-class patients and one hundred third-class patients. 
Thus rich and poor may obtain the best treatment under the 
same roof. All the latest appliances known to medical science 
will be installed. Every attempt has been made to meet local 
conditions, and if no untoward accident occurs it will be the 
most up-to-date hospital in China when completed. 

In the planning of this hospital the promoters have consid- 
ered the urgent need of establishing an institution in the cap- 
ital, where all the highest officials constantly meet, and may, 
in their turn, introduce the blessings of the latest medical 
science into any province to which they may be sent. 


up-to-date hospital 


In the awakening, so to say, of modern sanitary scienc 
and progressive medicine throughout China, American docto1 
and scientists have played and are playing a most importar 
part. From its geographical position and greater facility ¢ 
access, southern China has made greater strides, and in Chang 
sha, the capital city of Hunan Province, American and Chines 
graduates of American colleges are working side by side for th 
advancement of science and the alleviation of suffering amon 
the poor. Even in cold northern Manchuria, there is now a 
American veterinary surgeon employed by the Chinese gor 
ernment to study and prevent cattle disease. In the Plagu 
Prevention Service, a young American bacteriologist, who he 
worked under Professor Zinsser, of Columbia, is giving mo: 
valuable assistance to his Chinese chief, a graduate of Can 
bridge, England, in the elucidation of plague problems. 

Truly, it may be said that the government of the Unite 
States showed a remarkable foresight seven years ago whe 
it decided to return its portion of the Boxer indemnity for th 
education of Chinese students in America. 


A Child 


By Hortense Flexner 


The little maid next door is fair 
As the white, wild-plum in May, 
She runs with a leap and flying hair; 

But tears are in her play— 


She holds my hand when we go to walk, 
Or ride in the crowded car, 

Yet her round eyes shine through her baby talk 
As sad as the fairest star. 


I tell her tales of elf and fern, 
Wee, happy folk that fly; 

She hears—but O where did she learn 
To smile and then, to sigh? | 


RIDE on a London bus to the far East End, a 
walk down a dirty slum street a-swarm with chil- 
dren, a three-flight climb up the stairs of a dingy 
tenement, entrance into a small back room, crowded 

with books, flooded with sunshine; adorned with a typical 

English tea-table, and picturesquely overlooking a wilderness 

of roofs and yards—it was thus on an August afternoon, 1913, 

in company with my friend, Rabbi Wise, that I found Wilfred 

Wilson Gibson, whose forthcoming visit to this country is an 

event not only for lovers of literature, but for social workers 

as well. Since this happy day of visitation to the little garret, 
which was once, at least, made radiant by the presence “‘like 
sudden April” of Rupert Brooke, the poet has been beguiled 
trom “the lonely road”? of bachelordom. A loved wife has 
taken him from the tenement “to the little old house by the 
crossways’’; and there “in a gold glow of happiness,” he 

dreams “diviner dreams the years shall yet fulfill.”* But I 

know that he is the same quiet, gentle, almost timid man that 

[ saw within his haunt that afternoon; and his verses show 

that today he is a greater singer than before. 

It was Daily Bread, published in 1912, which first made 
Gibson’s name familiar. An unpretentious collection of 
seventeen dramatic sketches, all brief, all written in the sim- 
plest poetic style, this book yet constitutes one of the most 
impressive works in the field of social literature which has 
appeared in recent years. What elevates the plays to an almost 
unique position of power and appeal is not so much their 
poetry, characterization, or dramatic action, as their marvelous 
depiction of the conditions of working-class life in modern 
England. What Charles Booth did in volumes of statistics 
for London, Gibson does in a few lines of simple verse for city 
and rural slums. And he presents not merely outward ma- 

terial facts, but inward spiritual reactions upon these facts. 
For Gibson is a man who sees reality, and adds to this the 
magic art of making others see. 

Here in his little dramas are miners, fishers, steel-workers, 
firemen, tenement-dwellers, factory girls, slum waifs, rural 
laborers, fathers, mothers, children. Here are people whose 
lives from morning until night, year in and year out, are 
concerned with the bitter problem of getting enough bread to 
hold body and soul together. Here are people who have be- 
come so used to hunger, cold, nakedness, weariness, disease, 
death, that they have lost the habit of complaint, or revolt, or 
even inquiry, and accept their misery as passively as the flower 
takes the gust of the hurricane or the chill of the autumn 
rains. And here are people who, amid a thousand ills of for- 
tune, preserve unimpaired their love for one another, their 
fidelity to duty, their faith in God. 

Nothing can describe the power, beauty, pathos, of the 
revelations embodied in these little sketches of “how the other 
lives’—and dies! The very simplicity of the style, not unlike 
the rhythmic cadences of prayer, the very commonplaceness of 
‘the characters and the situations, the very obviousness of the 
stories which center about the most ordinary relations of 


1See Battle and Other Poems, page 45. 
2 See Borderlands and Thoroughfares, page 76. 
® See Borderlands and Thoroughfares, page 7. 
*See Battle and Other Poems, page 76 
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father, mother, child and toiler, the very triteness of the 
themes, which are only those of unemployment, sickness, in- 
dustrial accident, daily work for daily bread, the very 
monotony of the episodes of life and death, are what consti- 
tute the book’s peculiar power. Go into a factory village, and 
here, in The Betrothed, The First Born and The Family’s 
Pride is what you would be most likely to see. Go into a 
mining town, and here, in The Nightshift and Mates, is 
what you would encounter. Knock at any tenement door 
and ‘open, and here, in a half-dozen or more of these sketches 
is the picture which you would behold. Speak to the first 
person whom you chanced to meet on some country lane or in 
some city square, and here is the story which you would 
hear. 

Wonderful is the skill with which, through selection of in- 
cident, character and speech, the poet has revealed the truth 
about the dull routine of life in the home, and labor in the 
mine and mill. And not merely the truth, but the beauty also! 
For behind the commonplace is shown the heroic and sublime. 
In all he makes us see, is the light of poetry; in all he makes 
us hear, the call of prophecy. We have known these things be- 
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fore in an unheeding way, from figures of economists, reports 
of investigators, treatises of scholars. ‘There is nothing new 
in situation or emotion. But here is a poet who turns the 
cold and lifeless facts into quivering flesh and flowing blood 
and tears. He lifts his chant: 


“Ail life moving to one measure— 

Daily bread, daily bread— 

Bread of life, and bread of labor, 

Bread of bitterness and sorrow, 
Hand-to-mouth, and no tomorrow, 
Dearth for housemate, death for neighbor 
Yet, when all the babes are fed, 

Love, are there not crumbs to treasure?” 


For the first time we see, we feel, we know. For the first 
time we really understand. Well did Canon Cheyne cry, on 
the appearance of this book, ““A new poet of the people has 
risen up among us. ‘The story of the soul is written as plainly 
in Daily Bread as in The Divine Comedy and in Paradise 
Lost.” 

Since Daily Bread other books have appeared—Fires, in 
1912, Womankind, in 1913 and Borderlands and Thorough- 
fares, in 1914. In each there has been the same penetrating 
insight into the psychology of social misery, the same prophetic 
understanding of the wants and woes of submerged men, the 
same august revelation of the secrets of the heart that is 
robbed of its heritage of love. With this has come as well, in 
these later books, a personal note of infinite tenderness and 
charm, which has inevitably served to deepen the poet’s 
appeal. And there still endures that chaste simplicity of style, 
marking the soul which sees things elemental and brings them 
to our gaze. 

How such a man would react upon the great war might 
well have been foreseen. Even those who knew him best and 
loved him most, however, could hardly have anticipated the 
awesome verse which Gibson put forth some months ago in the 
volume entitled Battle and Other Poems. Here is war as 
seen not by the medieval bard, who still flourishes so abund- 
antly, but by the poet of the new social era. No heroics, no 
dithyrambic eloquence, no trumpets and drums, no flags 
and banners, no martial lilt and thrilling song, no appeals to 
patriotism, no flamboyant adjurations to Britannia, no pious 
prayers to tribal gods. All this is gone! And in its place 
appear the dirt of the trenches, the ugliness of the bombard- 
ment and the charge, the deep-down emotions of the common 
man as, torn from his native soil and thrust down into the 
flaming ploughshares of “battle,” he communes with his stark 
and starving soul. Nothing like these poems for grim humor, 
sardonic horror, tenderest pathos and “the human touch”’ has 
ever been written. Nothing comparable to this poet’s sympa- 
thy with the trivialities and the sublimities that together make 
up the content of human living at its climactic moments have I, 
for one, ever discovered. In their almost uncanny simplicity 
and directness, these battle-pieces cut like sabre-blades, thrust 
like bayonets, shock and stun like bullets. Listen to this: 


“T do not fear to die 
’Neath the open sky, 
To meet death in the fight 
Face to face, upright. 


But when at last we creep 
In a hole to sleep, 

I tremble, cold with dread, 
Lest I wake up dead.” 


1917 an 
Or this: 


“That was his sort, 
It didn’t matter 
What we were at, 
But he must chatter 
Of this and that 
His little son 
Had said and done: 
Till, as he told 
The fiftieth time 
Without a change 
How three-year-old 
Prattled a rhyme, 
They got the range 
And cut him short.” 


Or this: 


“This bloody steel 
Has killed a man, 
I heard him squeal 
As on I ran. 


He watched me come 
With wagging head. 
I pressed it home, 
And he was dead. 


Though clean and clear e 
I’ve wiped the steel, 

I still can hear 

That dying squeal.” 


And finally this: 


““T cannot quite remember . ‘There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench—and three 
Whispered their dying messages to me . . .’ 
Back from the trenches, more dead than alive, 
Stone-deaf and dazed, and with a broken knee, 
He hobbled slowly, muttering vacantly— 


‘I cannot quite remember . . There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench—and three 
Whispered their dying messages to me. 


“Their friends are waiting, wondering how pee thrive, 
Waiting a word in silence patiently , 
But what they said, or who their friends ae be 


‘I cannot quite remember . There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench—and three 
Whispered their dying messages tome . . .’” 


This is a new note, making cheap the “sounding brass ar 
tinkling cymbals” of Rudyard Kipling, and even strange 
unreal the dignity and pathos of John Masefield. This, 
venture to say, is the war poetry of the future. Wilfre 
Wilson Gibson has in this last book opened a new page 
literature. Alone of the poets this day, he has seen to tl 
heart of things in “battle.” Under the impact of the greate 
crisis in history, he has been not stunned to silence or babblit 
song, but awakened to understanding and sober speech, at 
thereby has proved his genius. 

The arrival in and tour through this country of such 
man as Mr. Gibson is an occasion of great moment. Love 
of literature will be quick to do him honor. But let not the 
outdo the leaders of social change and the seekers after ; 


end to war, for whom this man is at once seer and proph 


- CHRISTMAS ON THE ISLAND 
| OF CULION 


N the island of Culion, some two 
days’ trip by water south of Ma- 
/ nila and the Philippine Islands, live 
| thirty-seven hundred lepers. Last year 
' they had a Christmas. The Woman’s 
| Club of Manila formed its committee, 
» sent out appeals for aid, and gifts were 
sent to the whole colony, with some spe- 
cial articles asked for in pathetic notes 
from the lepers. 

Two years ago this same club sent a 
delegation of women, ten Americans 
_ and one Filipino, to Culion to look over 
| the situation and report. ‘One does not 
_ tub shoulders with living death in its 


most heart-rending form for noth- 
ing,’ writes Bessie Dwyer to the 
SURVEY. 


The woman’s club has many other 
activities. Miss Dwyer, herself a mem- 
ber, writes that one of the first reforms 
undertaken which she, as chairman of 
the penology committee, brought to pass 
and which was suggested to her through 
an article in the SuRVEY, was the ap- 
pointment of three police matrons. 

Each year a new day nursery has 
been established by the club in Manila. 
“Good houses were secured, a trained 
American superintendent placed in 
charge, graduate Filipino nurses sup- 
plied and a campaign of publicity and 
popularity unceasingly waged.” 

In the center of Manila the women 
have set up a flower market, which to- 
day controls the retail flower trade and 
is operated entirely by Filipinos. Miss 
Dwyer tells of further things which the 
women have done: 

“A woman’s free legal aid has been 
established, under club auspices, by two 
young Filipino women lawyers, who 
graduated brilliantly from the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines and passed the 
bar examination. Their names—and 
they should go down to fame—are 
Paz A. Legaspi and Natavadid Almeda. 
Many cases of poor and abused women 
have already been adjusted by these won- 
derful girls. 

“A woman’s free employment agency 

is also promised the club for next year 
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by the government authorities, with a 
woman of special abilities in charge, and 
a plan has been devised and worked out 
by which the civil service bureau and 
the bureau of labor will, in future, co- 
operate and further the interest of the 
eligibles on the list of the former, by 
forwarding the names of those who do 
not object (and not otherwise) to the 
bureau of labor, who will maintain 
them for call by the business and mer- 
cantile firms. It is thought that this 


-plan, if properly handled, will greatly 


aid the men and women hitherto entire- 
ly depending upon their civil service 
qualifications to find employment, and at 
the same time aid the business men to get 
better-equipped material for their spe- 
cific needs. 

“Some twenty women’s clubs, based on 
the constitution and by-laws of the 
Woman’s Club of Manila, and fostered 
by literature, in English and Spanish, 
specially prepared and sent broadcast 
throughout the islands, have this year 
been formed. They are coming into 
fashion, and it is hoped that a federa- 
tion of them may later be formed. ‘The 
power for good in this Oriental country, 
wielded by its women, is enormous. 
They are foremost in all good work, and 
the best ‘business men’ in the islands— 
that is, they match wits with the Chino 
and other foreigners in the retail and 


wealth-producing factors and seldom 
come out second best. Good mothers, 
warm-hearted friends, charitable and 


extremely quick in perception are the 
Filipino women.” 


THE END OF THE MESABA 
RANGE STRIKE  , 


OR tthe shooting and killing of 

Deputy Sheriff James Myron out 
on the Mesaba Range last summer, three 
strikers were sentenced on December 15 
last to terms in the state prison not to 
exceed twenty years. “The three men are 
miners, and it was in the house of one, 
Philip Masonovitch, the affray took 
place. [See the Survey, August 26.] 
His wife, who was among the eight in- 
dicted and imprisoned in connection 


with the affair, had been previously re- 
leased on bail. 

The cases against the three Industrial 
Workers of the World, Sam Scarlet, Joe 
Schmidt and Carlo Tresca, the latter 
known to have been far from the scene 
of shooting, all arrested as “accessories 
after the fact,” were continued indefi- 
nitely. According to Margaret Culkin 
Banning, director of the social center 
department of the. city of Duluth, “It is 
so extremely improbable as to be almost 
certain that their cases will never come 
tontriale: 

Mrs. Banning writes further to the 
SURVEY: 

“This action came as a complete sur- 
prise to nearly everyone interested in 
these cases. “The trials had been sched- 
uled to begin about December 20 in 
Virginia, Minnesota, and from all ap- 
pearances a spectacular series of trials 
was about to take place. A defense 
fund committee had been created and 
appeals for contributions had been wide- 
ly circulated on the plea that the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World organizers 
were preparing an elaborate legal de- 
fense. Unions all over the country re- 
sponded with small donations in the 
most generous spirit. . . . 

“Almost immediately after the trial 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
organizers and all of the leaders, includ- 
ing members of the defense fund com- 
mittee, left the range. They have 
promised that a detailed report of the 
defense fund will be sent to every con- 
tributor, permanently disposing of the 
charges that the funds have been mis- 
used. “They leave behind them an In- 
dustrial Workers of the World organi- 
zation of disputed strength, with which 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn expects to 
work in the spring when she and other 
organizers will return to the Mesaba 
Range. 

“On November 22, 1916, the United 
States Steel Corporation announced a 
raise of 10 per cent to all employes, 
which was followed shortly afterwards 
by similar announcements by various in- 
dependent mining companies. Official 
word of this had not come to Duluth at 
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that time, but it is undoubtedly a fact 
that wages will be increased here as else- 
where in the branches of the steel cor- 
poration. ‘This, of course, affects one of 
the miners’ demands—that for better 
wages. It is not conceded in the form 
of a minimum wage as requested, and 
the officers of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company, which is the local branch of 
the steel corporation, declared that it has 
no bearing on the recent strike. The In- 
dustrial Workers of the World insist 
that it comes as a necessary concession 
because of the cost of the strike to the 
steel corporation. “The contract labor 
system has not been abolished. The 
strike leaders believe, however, that be- 
cause of the agitation, less corruption 
exists under it than formerly. There is 
no change in hours of labor as demand- 
ed, nor in regard to the form of pay- 
ment. 

“Lastly, and most important, there is 
no change of attitude on the part of the 
mining companies toward organized 
labor. They will neither recognize it 
nor deal with it. 

“Statistics of the number of miners 
who left the range are difficult to 
get. Undoubtedly several thousands 
did go. 

“What appears rather drearily on the 
surface, in spite of the assurances of the 
Industrial Workers of the World that 
an advance has been made, is that the ad- 
vance is pitifully small. They have 
established a permanent organization, 
but- none of their demands* has been 
granted. It is impossible to prove that 
this rise in wages which took effect all 
over the country was actuated by the 
Mesaba strike. It is quite probable that 
general labor discontent and the good 
wages prevailing in other industries were 
contributory causes. 

“Tf all the slight advances on the 
Range are going to cost as much as this 
in human suffering, in hunger, in vio- 
lence, in loss of life and liberty, the dis- 
tance to go before relations are satisfac- 
tory between employed and employer 
seems unbearably long.” 


ABOVE 
Bungalow for 
prisoners at the 

county farm 


TO THE RIGHT 
Barbaric relics 
from an old New 

Jersey jail 


A NEW JERSEY COUNTY JAIL 
- ~ DELIVERY 


Y erecting on its county farm a 

small bungalow at a cost of $2,500, 
Morris County, New Jersey, has this 
year accomplished something definite in 
the evolution of its colonial jail in a 
colonial court house into a temporary 
place of detention for persons awaiting 
court action. How this came about is 
of interest to persons everywhere who 
are perplexed to know how to attack a 
jail situation in rural and semi-rural 
counties. 

The colonial court house at Morris- 
town is often mentioned in the history 
of Revolutionary times. It had in its 
basement four dungeon cells with stone 
walls of unusual thickness. One small 
semi-circular peep-hole admitted light 
into each of these dungeons -from the 
dimly lighted basement. Handmade 
latticegiron doors were hung within the 
oak doors. From such jails as this Doro- 
thea Lynde Dix rescued insane men and 
women in her campaigns for better care 
of the insane from 1845 to the begin- 
ning of the Civil War. 

But it was long after the Civil War 
that Morris county abandoned this dun- 
geon jail. When the New Jersey State 
Charities Aid Association was formed in 
1886, the Morris County jail was found 
to be overcrowded and unsanitary. In 
spite of agitation, year after year went 
by with slight effect: Two years ago, 
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RING IN THE NEW —IN PRISON, 


after repeated presentments by gran 
juries, inspections by the State Board o 
Health and public reports by civic agen 
cies, officials came to believe that th 
people of the county would like to hav 
a better jail if a way could be foun 
without adding to the tax rate. 

A simple plan was made. It wa 
found that if the jail prisoners could b 
employed in the work, the old dungeo: 
cells in the basement could be broke: 
down and the space utilized to othe 
advantage. As a result, the basemen 
now contains a large, well-lighted dor 
mitory room for drunk and disorderh 
persons, a shower-bath with a dressin; 
room for change of clothing, a fumiga 
tion closet and a congregate dining room 
Food.is no longer pushed through jai 
bars to prisoners in their cells. 

This being accomplished late last year 
the next step was comparatively easy 
and a new set of officials who came inte 
office in January were persuaded to at 
tempt the experiment of sending prison 
ers out to the county farm back ot 
Morris Plains. “The same fear of ex 
pense appeared, and a plan was preparec 
for a bungalow to cost $2,300. ‘There 
was enough public sentiment in the 
county to win official approval, and « 
contract was signed. 

The sheriff and the jail committee 
of the county board had by this time 
become strongly interested and gave 
much time and study to the development 
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the project. A jitney bus was secured 
id jail prisoners were transported daily 
_ the farm, carrying with them a few 
ndwiches for a mid-day lunch, and 
tual work began. Throughout the 
‘owing season there have been from 
git to sixteen men at work upon the 
yunty property, without any trouble 
-her than one incipient threat of a 
rike because of the frugal mid-day 
eal, which was readily settled by giv- 
.g the men enough to eat. 
They built and repaired fences, re- 
vfaced and repaired the roadways 
sout the place, trenched and laid a 
ater pipe to a spring on a hillside so 
nat water is now supplied by gravity 
) the county buildings instead of being 
umped by steam at considerable annual 
“xpense for coal and labor; they ex- 
‘avated for the bungalow, extended the 
“=wer system of the county Tuberculosis 
ospital on the farm, cultivated garden 
“nd field crops, and in general accom- 
lished so much that by October the 
tisoners were considered to have dem- 
nstrated that this method of keeping 
em has great advantages over con- 
ested jail quarters and total idleness. 
The first group of prisoners moved 
to the bungalow in October. ‘They 
ceupied a dormitory room lighted on 
hree sides, with cot beds and blankets, 
ith a cement floor to insure sanitary 
onditions, a shower bath and a closet 
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for lavatory purposes hard by. ‘There 
is a dining room, a kitchen with a new 
range, a food closet and a furnace in 
the basement. Here the men will live 
this coming winter with a wholesome 
program of work in the open air ahead. 

To the farmers and officials of Mor- 
ris county the demonstration has meant 
that men serving terms for disorderly 
conduct because they could not pay a 
fine are willing to work for the county 
if suitable conditions are made in the 
way of decent housing, decent food and 
decent treatment. The physical and 
mental improvement resulting from this 
form of jail treatment will, it is hoped, 
become clear also. It has been no un- 
usual thing for the men to say to their 
sole guard and foreman, “You have 
treated me square and I have no kick 
coming.” ‘Then, with a formal shaking 
of hands and expression of determination 
never to return, the discharged man re- 
enters civil life in much better condi- 
tion to meet his responsibilities than 
when he left his congested jail quarters 
at the court house after weeks and 
months of dreary idleness. 


SALOON AND SCHOOL IN 
BOSTON POLITICS 


T the municipal election in Boston, 
held on December 19, two ques- 
tions of general interest were voted 
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upon. One related to the school system, 
and the other to the licensing of saloons. 

Massachusetts has a law which pro- 
vides that every year its cities and towns 
shall vote on the question of licensing its 
saloons. This year, with Billy Sunday 
holding a series of widely attended 
meetings in Boston, many believed that 
No-License might carry in that city. A 
spirited fight was waged and the brew- 
ers, saloon-keepers, and certain real- 
estate interests spent large sums _ of 
money in circularizing the voters and in 
advertising in the newspapers. “They 
were effectively supported by a large 
part of the trade unions and by men 
aligned with the political machines, Re- 
publican as well as Democratic. Al- 
though the no-license forces, led by the 
Massachusetts Anti-Saloon League, put 
up a spirited fight, the majority in favor 
of license was increased from 14,000 
last year to over 23,000 this year. 

The influence of the Sunday cam- 
paign was problematical. “Those favor- 
ing the saloon made skilful use of the 
sectarian issue, and the campaign for no- 
license in many quarters was construed 
as a Protestant movement; this, in spite 
of the fact that some of the most promi- 
nent supporters of no-license were of 
other religious beliefs. Of unusual in- 
terest is the fact that the Associated 
Charities came out officially for no- 
license, and that many leaders in social 
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Political Advertisement — 


THE LICENSE QUESTION 


- We, the undersigned, believe that the policy of license 
is the best in every way for the City of Boston, and hereby 
recommend to its citizens a continuance of that policy so 
that the business shall be properly regulated and not get se Eliot 
into the conditions that prevail under no-license. ; 
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Potitical Advertisement 


VOTE. 


NO : 


John D. Adoems 
Austen K.-de Blois 
B. Preston Clark 


C. Minot Weld 
Melvin O. Adare 
Thomas P. Beal 
Frank G. Webster 
James R. Hooper 
Chee. T. Gallagher 
Jas. M. Prendergast 
Laurence Minot 
Arthur F, Estabrook 
Exe H. Baker 
Alfred D, Foster 
Charlee S. Penhallow 
William C. Williams 
Edw. W. Hutchine 
Sam'l L. Powers 
Alexander Whiteside 
¥F. Murray Forbes 
Norman W. Cabot 
‘Ralph AJ’ Stewart 
Arthur J. Young 

S. P. Were 

T. F, Baxter 

John M. Spillane 
Cleveland Bigelow 
F. H. Purington 
Paul M. Hamlen 
Beverley Rantoul 
Howard Coonley 
Bernard J. Rothwell 


Richardson Hill & Co, 


Wm. C. Everts 
Boston Bank Note Co. 
Henry P. Newa 
James E. Cotter 


Geo. Wm. Bentley Co. 


Moses Williams 
Frank Leveroni 
Richerd S. Dow 


Robert M. Morse 

J. Sumner Draper 
Howard Stockton, Jr. 
J. Murray Howe 
Robert G. Loring 
Francis R. Bangs 
Mark Temple Dowling 
James H. Vahey 
Charles E. Hellier 

W. M. Richardson 
John R. Lazenby 
Samuel H. Hudson _ 
Frederick L. McGowan 
John W. Dunlop 
Louis W. Parent 
Prescott Bigelow, Jr. 
Bertram B, Conra¢ 


Frederick L. Abbott,M.D. 


Alexander Steinert 
Frederick A. Norrie 
Edwin A. Merrill 
B. F. Keith Co, 
W. E. Schraft 
Albert Geiger, Jr. 
E. W. Hodgson 
Nelson Curtis 
Ferdinand Strauss 
Walter I, Badger 
Jacob C. Morse 
L.N. Godfrey Co. 
A. Blakeley Smith 
Theodore Jones 


Republic Iron & Steel Co. 


Samuel 

Tucker & Co. 

Richard F. Bolles 

Hobart Ames 

Gualtiero De Amezaga, 
M. D. 


Nathan Matthews 
Robert O. Harrie 
Allan Forbes 
Randolph C. Grew 
A. C, Ratchesky 

Asa P. French 

G. Herbert Windeler 
Joshua B. Holden 

I, A. Ratchesky 

W. F. McQuillen 
Simon Vorenberg 
W. F. Fitzgerald 

F. W. Fabyan 
George H. Swift 

H. W. Forbes 
Richard deB. Boardman 
Cyrus Brewer & Co. 
F: H. Manning 
Samuel A. Merrill 
Donald C. Macdonald 
Everett W. Burdett 
J. Lothrop Motley 
Henry M. Bigelow 
Wheaton Kittredge 
Richard C. Storey 
E. B. Carleton 
Wallace F. Flanders 
Amory Eliot 

A. C, Lawrence 
Max E, Wyzanski 
Louis Strauss 

John C. Heyer 
OBrion, Russell & Co. 
John R. McVey 
Thomas S. Bradlee 
James E. Robinson 
Oliver W Mink 

A. Shuman & Co. 
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Richard M. Saltonatall 
J. Mitchel Gelvin 
JosepheH. O'Neil 
Francis Peabody 
Sherman L. Whipple 
Henry E. Russell 
Albert Geiger 

James Jackson 
Samuel Appleton 
Elmer A. Lord 
Alexander McGregor 
Jacob F..Brown 

E. Dwight Fullerton 
A. Dudley Dowd 
Frank J. Bartlett 
Philip L. Saltonstall 
Nathan Anthony 
Albert Garceau 

J. Morris Meredith 
Edward W. Grew 
Arthur C. Wise 
Joseph B. Rissell 
Edward Hamlin 

W. L. Shearer, Jr 
Ossian Ray 
Frederic W. Rugg 
W. L. Putnam 
Joseph P. Kennedy 
Walter S. Crane ,~ 
Charles E. Wyzanski 
Charles B. Jopp 
William J. Carlin 
Meredith & Grew 
Joseph P. Manning Co 
John T. Burnett 
Rogers L- Barstow 
Rocco Brindisi, M D 
P. A. O'Connell 


Elwood 


rey R, 
Willard *L 


nk L, Locke 
Qharies W. Eliot 


Sidney B. Snow 


BOSTON DRY CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE OF THE MASS. ANTI-SALOON 
LEAGUE, 344 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass., 


PRE-ELECTION ADVERTISEMENTS IN BOSTON PAPERS 
The“vote-yes ad” appeared on the front page of all papers at a cost of about $3,500. 


The rest are citizens of excellent standing. 


Gry 
Paul Revere Frothiogham 
Easton 


interested as attorneys of saloons or brewers. 


retail store, later retracted their signature 


wEalivea! egeripement 


We | believe that ender a No-License. 
Policy Boston will gain both financially 
and morally. We strongly urge all 
citizens to go to the polls Tomorrow 
and vote NO. 


Robert 8. Peabody 
wo 


Henry Lee Higginsen 
William Lawrence 
Charles Jackson 
T. B. Fitzpatrick 
Denis AS ee 
eorge B. Gallu 
; Winfred Ghesney. Rheades 


er 
Wi Mar Horto eOskee 
Alonzo Pon at 


y. Rando Ca Coolidge. Jr. 
Emest Graham Guthrie 
C, Carstens 
Sons W. Elliot 


Philip L. Reed 
Clarence NouDs S 
Willlam H. 

Daniel W. Waldron 
J. Prentice Hurphy, 
Richard Y. Goo, 


eorge A Coirte hi area 
Hee er SS 


Mever a Tpomaela 
Sonenti G. Thorp 


ARTHUR J. DAVIS, Supt. 


About half the signers are selfishly 
A. Shuman and Co., a big 
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work in Boston signed a petition printed 
on the first page of the leading papers in 
favor of no-license. This list included 
such prominent social workers as Robert 
A. Woods, Joseph Lee, Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, and Jeffrey R. Brackett; influ- 
ential business men such as Henry L. 
Higginson and John F. Moors; widely 
known clergymen, such as Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence and the Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham; and educators, including 
ex-President Charles W. Eliot, of Har- 
vard University, and Lemuel H. Mur- 
lin, president of Boston University. But 
though license carried Boston, no-license 
made smashing gains throughout the 
state. Six license cities this time voted 
no-license,—Fall River, Taunton, Ha- 
verhill, Leominster, North Adams, and 
Fitchburg. 

The two candidates elected to the 
school committee were Judge Michael 
H. Sullivan, who had the endorsement 
of the Public School Association, and 
Henry Abrahams, a broad-gauge man 
active in the ranks of organized labor, 
who ran as an independent candidate. 

The Boston Finance Commission re- 
cently had an exhaustive investigation 
made of the Boston school system. As 
a result it was recommended that execu- 
tive authority be centralized in the su- 
perintendent of schools, that assistant 
superintendents be nominated by him, 
and that the board of superintendents 
be abolished. Considerable executive 
authority had hitherto been centralized 
in the board of superintendents, com- 
posed of the assistant superintendents. 

There was a vigorous difference of 
opinion between the members of the 
Boston school committee as to what 
should be done with the report rendered. 
The progressives, headed by Joseph Lee 
and Frances G. Curtis, urged that 
the recommendation of centralizing au- 
thority in the superintendent of schools 
be adopted. ‘This was+ opposed by 
Michael H. Corcoran and other mem- 
bers of the committee. At the recent 
election the Public School Association, 
a non-partisan organization interested in 
conserving the best interests of the 
schools in Boston, refused to give Mr. 
Corcoran its support and he was de- 
feated. Undoubtedly, one result of the 
election will be that greater considera- 
tion will be given to the Van Sickle sur- 
vey than would have been the case had 
Mr. Corcoran been re-elected a mem- 
ber of the school committee. 


“PASSING THE BUCK” TO THE 
SUPREME COURT 


N the face of the refusal last week of 

the railroads to put the eight-hour 
day into effect January 1, the chiefs of 
the four brotherhoods have put the 
whole matter once more up to the mem- 
bership. What future move this may 
indicate is unknown, but that act itself, 
on December 29, removed all likelihood 


of a strike being called on January 1, 
the date when the Adamson law nomi- 
nally went into effect. 

It is the failure of the law to take act- 
ual effect on that day that has gone so 
far toward bringing on a new crisis in 
railroading. By an agreement with the 
attorney-general of the United States no 
attempt is to be made to enforce the law 
until the Supreme Court has passed 
upon its constitutionality. A test case 
now before the court will be argued 
January 8, and it is hoped by railroad 
men that a decision may be handed 
down by the first of February. The feel- 
ings of the learned justices, being 
pressed to pass in jig time upon legisla- 
tion which was passed by Congress pell 
mell, may well be imagined, especially 
as the legislation raises issues which are 
fundamental, demanding deliberation 
both as to the principle involved and its 
adequate expression in the statute. 

The railroads have agreed with the 
attorney-general to keep a careful ac- 
count of hours and mileage and are to 
make such adjustments of back pay as 
the interpretation of the law by the 
court may require. This arrangement 
is not satisfactory to the brotherhoods. 
The rank and file believe that Congress 
had the power and meant to give them a 
basic eight-hour day with ten hours pay 
to go into effect January 1, and they 
want it, court or no court. 

A few weeks ago in a speech before 
the business men’s group of the New 
York Ethical Culture Society, Warren 
S. Stone, president of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, said: “I know 
what the President intended us to have. 
I know what Congress intended. That 
we mean to get regardless of court de- 
cisions.” He said further that Con- 
gressman Adamson had told him that if 
the interpretation of the court were such 
as to withdraw from the law some of 
the effect that had been intended, he 
would draft another law that would in- 
sure an eight-hour day on the basis of 
the former ten hours pay. 

A conference was held in New York, 
December 28, between representatives 
of the railroads and the men in an effort 
to arrive at some working agreement on 
January 1. When the railroads re- 
fused to consider any other arrangement 
than the one they had made with the 
attorney-general, the conference came to 
an end. 

Next day the four brotherhood chiefs 
issued a statement which calls attention 
to their acceptance of the President’s 
proposition in August that time and one- 
half be waived and that the eight-hour 
day be instituted with pro rata payment 
for overtime. 

Continuing, the statement reads: 

“Our men believed in so doing they 
would secure the eight-hour basic day at 
once, but the enactment of the Adam- 
son eight-hour law, effective January 1, 
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1917, made it necessary for them te 
patiently until that time, to find 
that the railroad companies insti 
injunction proceedings against the 
ernment’s enforcement of the eight 
law, and at this time the entire n 
is in litigation, such litigation m 
it impossible for the Special Comr 
appointed by the President, as pro 
for in the law, to proceed with 
investigation as of January 1, an 
probability of additional litigation 
commenced by the railroads, 
though the law is declared constitu’ 
by the Supreme Court, will seri 
affect such investigation, in fact car 
likely will delay the investigation 
the commission cannot make its in 
gation as the law contemplates, th 
defeating the intent of the law a1 
the same time postponing the be 
promised by the law, which wil 
questionably meet with general di: 
faction among the membership o 
railroad organizations. 

“The entire situation is to be f 
before the membership by special 
cular.” 

In the meantime, the Senate © 
mittee on Interstate Commerce ha 
gun to hold hearings on a tentative 
of a bill to prohibit strikes or lockor 
railways pending the publication 
report on the controversy. “The in 
gation must be completed and th 
port made within three months, bu 
men are not to be allowed to strik 
a month after that. Heavy pen 
are prescribed not only for empl 
and employes who violate the law 
for “‘any person inciting, encouragi! 
in any manner aiding any employ: 
employe” to violate its provisions. 


COOPERATIVE UNITY 
PROTESTANT CHURCHE 


HE cooperative unity of the 
testant churches seems to b 
accomplished fact at last. That fo 
third time between 400 and 500 
gates representing 30 or more denor 
tions, aggregating 18,000,000 men 
met in the quadrennial session of 
Federal Council at St. Louis last m 
signifies the passing of the movemen 
of its critical experimental stage. 1] 
having been at first an association o 
most interested. individuals in sor 
the denominations, it ‘has become bo 
organization and in the participatic 
its work an interdenominational fe 
tion, constituted of delegates appo 
by the highest courts of all the chur 
Long before the organization of 
council, of course, there was an all 
of most of these churches, but it 
chiefly a platform on which i 
denominational amenities were 


,changed and from which such plat 


declarations as they could unite 
were sent across denominational t 
daries. For the most part, what 


is crystallized went into solution be- 
een these meetings, to be precipitated 
nin when the alliance reconvened. It 
, however, to a much larger and more 
“manent cooperation of some of these 
wrches on their foreign missionary 
ds. 
The Federal Council was initiated 
ht years ago in the hope of a far 
ger, more continuous and more ac- 
‘tely practical cooperation, despite the 
ny differences in doctrine, ritual and 
lity, and in their very conception of 
Ye functions of the church, which had 
long made any union of the denomi- 
stions seem hopeless. 
The practicability of their coopera- 
n was self-demonstrated in an effort 
maintain federal headquarters, with 
)ntinuous administrative functions un- 
‘er one general secretary. Its annual 
Jadget now amounts to $100,000 a 
ear. This headquarters. development 
ay be attributed to the pressure of the 
hristian social spirit and the demand 
»r social service within each denomina- 
ion. Most of the strong church fel- 
‘>wships were organizing social service 
mmissions of their own. ‘Their secre- 
“aries began to confer and cooperate. 
And when the Federal Council estab- 
ished its Social Service Commission, 
hese denominational executives became 
ts associate secretaries. “Thus gradually 
put rapidly the social service work of the 
ouncil was self-developed and self-led. 
ven now, however, has it a claim upon 
only the part-time service of the field 
ecretary, the well-known Rev. Charles 
stelzle, recently appointed to that office 
to be available for the administration of 
this growing department of the coun- 
cil’s work. 
The federation’s bold declaration of 
its advanced social standards for the 
churches and their members has scarcely 
been challenged during these years. One 
enomination after another has either 
formally adopted or tacitly accepted 
this new creed of the church’s social, 
‘economic and industrial faith. ‘The re- 
port of the Social Service Commission at 
St. Louis took advanced ground on the 
tight to work, the equality of industrial 
opportunity for women and men, a 
shorter working day and one day’s rest 
in seven, a living wage and the demand 
for industrial democracy in collective 
bargaining, with larger control over 
working conditions by the workers. Yet 
it failed to meet with any opposition 
and was adopted without dissent, and 
with the outspoken approval of several 
representative employers present. 
Equally advanced positions were 
taken on housing, recreation, commer- 
cialized vice, prison reform and the 
educational training of the ministry and 
membership for social service. The 
Commission on the Family recom- 
mended the requirement of uniform 
marriage licenses, with an interval of 
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Best and Cheapest Seve < the World 


Here are some comparisons of telephone conditions 
in Europe and the United States just before the war. 


Here we have: 


Continuous service in practically 
all exchanges, so that the telephone 
is available day and night. 


A telephone to one person in ten. 


3,000,000 miles of interurban or 


long-distance wires. 


Prompt connections, the speed of 
answer in principal cities averaging 
about 32 seconds. 


Lines provided to give immediate 
toll and long-distance service. 


In Europe: 


Nine-tenths of the exchanges are 
closed at night, and in many cases, 
at mealtime. 

Not one person in a hundred has 
a telephone. 

Not one-eighth as many miles in 
proportion to population and terri- 
tory. 

In the principal cities, it takes 
more than twice as long for the 
operator to answer. 

No such provision made. Tele- 
phone users are expected to await 
their turn. 


As to cost, long-distance service such as we have here was not to be had 
in Europe, even before the war, at any price. And exchange service in 
Europe, despite its inferior quality, cost more in actual money than here. 


Bell Service is the criterion for all the world, and the Bell organization 
is the most economical as well as the most efficient servant of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy One System _ Universal Service 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
Senne UA TOMER Sos eesaur 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET 


TELEPHONE 23923 GRAMERCY 


NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


ras mal 


PI BOREL LO BO IE LO ELBE AONE NINE ER a 
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All Essential Features 


of a Sound Investment 


Namely 


. Fixed Security ample to safeguard the loan; 
2. Net earnings of sufficient size and stability to assure prompt pay- 


ment of interest and principal; 


. Such excellent quality that marketability under ordinary condi- 


tions is certain; 
. The obligation of an old, 
Company ; 


established, 


uniformly ‘prosperous 


. Offered and recommended by bankers with years of experience and 
success in this particular form of investment; 


. Attractive interest return—6% ; 


are combined in an issue of first mortgage bonds described in our 
circular No. 9610A, which will be sent promptly upon request. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


several days between the issuance of the 
license and the performance of the cere- 
mony, the delay of the trial of divorce 
suits, the raising of the age of consent, 
the exaction of evidences of normality 
and physical fitness as a condition of 
marriage, sex instruction by parents and 
in the advanced grades of the public 
schools, and legislation to encourage 
marriages and births by making pro- 
vision for nursing mothers who are 
indigent or dependent upon self-support. 

The council went on record in favor 
of national prohibition, but advocated 
substitutes for the saloon in meeting 
social needs. 

Local inter-church federations employ- 
ing executive secretaries in fifteen of the 
larger cities are helping to avoid dupli- 
cation and competition and are aiding in 
securing administrative efficiency in city 
government, higher standards in the dis- 
tribution of public charities, more coop- 
eration with the courts and police in 
dealing with juvenile delinquents, and 
the repression of the drink and vice evils. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
AND ITS PLANS 


HE annual meeting of the American 

Red Cross, held last month in 
Washington, was one of altogether un- 
usual interest, not only because of the 
extensive activities of the Red Cross in 
connection with the European war, but 
because of the steadily developing effi- 
ciency of the Red Cross itself, not only 
for war relief, but for any demands 
which may be made upon it. Since the 
reincorporation of the American Red 
Cross in 1905 there have been almost 
annual changes more or less radical in 
the organization, but none of them have 
been revolutionary in character or 


brought about as a result of external 
pressure. All have been made by the 
authorities of the Red Cross itself as a 
result of experience and from a_per- 
sistent determination to make the Red 
Cross fit to serve its purpose in peace or 
in war. 

Three competent executives, all de- 
voting their entire energies to the work, 
have now been put in general charge— 
Elliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman of the 
executive committee; Ernest P. Bick- 
nell, director-general of. civilian relief, 
and Colonel James R. Kean, director- 
general of military relief. ‘From the 
reports which these executives and their 
associates in charge of particular de- 
partments of work gave of their 
stewardship and from the plans which 
were outlined for the future,’ writes an 
active Red Cross volunteer, “it is evi- 
dent that, as never before in its history, 
the Red Cross is now in position to meet 
any obligations which the financial re- 
sources at its disposal and the demands 
made upon it may create. Financial re- 
sources and demands must, of course, be 
considered together... If one considered 
only the needs, the responsibility created 
by the European situation alone would 
be well-nigh staggering. But the oppor- 
tunity for usefulness is limited by finan- 
cial resources, which means, in the case 
of the American Red Cross, by volun- 
tary contribution. 

The gratifying increase in member- 
ship during the past year argues well for 
the future. A membership of nearly 
three hundred thousand means just so 
many possible centers of interest and 
propaganda. If the Red Cross is to 
meet such appealing needs as_ those 
simply but dramatically presented by 
Frederick Walcott as a result of his 
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visit to Poland, the response mul 
immediate and far more generous t 
any which has yet been made since 
war began.” . 

In response to a resolution introdt 
by Jerome D. Greene, of the Ro 
feller Foundation, and unanimo 
adopted, Vice-President de Forest 
pointed a strong committee to cons 
by what means’ the Red Cross ce 
bring more effectively to the Amer 
public such situations arising out of 
war as that in Poland which Mr. V 
cott described. 

Special attention was given in 
course of the meeting to the activitie 
local chapters; the institutional mem 
ship; the nursing service, the tl 
branches of which have been reor; 
ized under a single committee; and 
creation of base hospital units. 
meeting left upon those who attende 
“the impression of a live, expand 
and well-conducted enterprise, one vy 
which President Woodrow Wilson, 1 
is president of the Red Cross; ex-P: 
dent Taft, who is chairman of 
executive committee; Mabel Boardn 
who has done the lion’s share of 
work for over ten years, and their a 
ciates in the Central Committee, 1 
all be proud to be associated.” 


DRYING UP THE DOMINI 
OF CANADA 


HE Dominion of Canada is 

day practically ‘dry  territe 
from coast to coast. For many y 
liquor has been under the ban in } 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Isle 
Nova Scotia, except the city of Hali: 
has been dry for a considerable ti 
Four-fifths of the French-Canac 
province of Quebec has been under 
option for years. On July 1, 1° 
Saskatchewan closed 450 barrooms 
she had) and substituted a_ gove 
ment-owned and controlled dispens 
system comprising twenty-three st 
located in the cities and larger tov 
By vote of the people three of tl 
were closed in December, 1915, and 
the second Monday of December, 16 
the people of the province, by an ei 
to one majority, decided that the 
maining stores should be closed : 
ever. The government immediat 
issued an order in council closing 
“boozoriums.”’ By a vote of the peo} 
Alberta passed under prohibition rule 
July 1, 1915. British Columbia 
lowed Alberta a few months la 
Manitoba has been under prohibit 
since July 1, 1916. Old Ontario ; 
lowed the lead of the western provir 
by “drying up” in September last. N 
comes the announcement that Que 
contemplates closing its saloons at 
early date and substituting the Gern 
system of liquor selling, and that a ma 
ment is on foot to secure a federal p 
hibition act from the Dominion Gove 
ment. 


lassified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
“Jartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
saty cents per line. 
‘Want’ advertisements under the various 

dings ‘Situations Wanted,“ “Help Wanted,” 
., five cents each word or initial, including 
“4 address, for each insertion. Address 
ivertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


NEW YORK GENTLEMAN, 


] AND INDUSTRIAL 
AINING IS DESIRED. ADDRESS 
7 SurvEY. 


YOUNG MAN, college and school of 
jlanthropy graduate, with 8 years’ ex- 
ience in institutions, schools and organ- 
d charities, at present employed, desires 
ange of position. Address 2433, Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER desires position as 
tron, as Assistant to Settlement Head- 
}rker, or as Recreation Supervisor. 
od references. Address 2435, Survey. 


TOLLEGE WOMAN, School of Philan- 
ropy graduate, former settlement head 
“isident, widely experienced, desires execu- 
7é social service position. Address 2440 
RVEY. 


‘5 


HELP WANTED 

MAN Assistant Physical Director. Col- 
ge man with experience and all around 
Wthlete preferred. Make application in 
Writing, stating education, experience and 
Winimum salary, to Mr. Philip L. Seman, 
Supt. Cuicaco Heprew Institute, 1258 W. 
Vaylor St., Chicago. 


SUPERVISOR of boys. State experi- 
nice, age, salary expected, etc. Apply 
JEBREW ORPHANS’ Home, 12th Street and 
sreen, Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR THE HOME 


»  ‘‘Five-Cent Meals,” 10c; “hood 
Z ULLETINS * Values,’ 10c; *‘Free-Hand Cook- 
ing,’ 10c; “The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
pliances,” 15c; ‘‘The Profession of Home-Making, 
Home Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free, 


American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St..Chicago 


The best money maker and biggest artistic suc- 
cess for Charity Entertainment are Lillian Thomas 
Schmidt’s famous Tableaux Vivants Living Art 
Masterpieces. Worth $5 admission. Scenery, cos- 
tumes, frames and properties furnished. Inquire 
W. H. Cooley, manager, Suite 1025, 1470 Broad- 
way. 


November 25 Wanted 


Extra copies of this issue are needed 
because an unexpected demand has ex- 
hausted the stock in this office. Will all 
readers of The Survey who do not keep 
their issues for binding, forward copies 
of November 25 to 


THE SURVEY 
112 East 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


To those who are able to help us out, 
our hearty thanks. 
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LORIDA BY SE 
12-Day Tour *63-4° 


Leaving New York Saturday of any week, at | P. M., via Mallory Line, you have a 
restful and invigorating sea-voyage down the coast, passing the gem-like Florida Keys and 


ican Mediterranean’’—with its great Naval and Military Stations, sponge fisheries and famous 
cigar factories. Interesting side-trips can be made to Havana, Cuba, or, via “‘Over-Sea 
Railway,” to Miami, Palm Beach, etc. 

Continuing on same steamer, another day’s voyage brings you to Tampa—gateway to 
the famous resorts of the West Coast; St. Petersburg, “The Sunshine City,” Belleair, or 
Pass-a-Grille—noted for year ‘round surf bathing, fishing, etc. 

From Tampa by a short rail ride to Sanford; you then embark on that wonderful 
“Daylight and Searchlight” trip on the St. John’s River— “The American Nile” —through 


a wealth of tropical scenery, with glimpses of alligators, birds of beautiful plumage, and 
picturesque native settlements, until you reach Jacksonville—where again you can plan side- 
trips to gay Atlantic Beach or quaint old St. Augustine. 

Returning northward from Jacksonville by Clyde Line steamer, a call at Charleston 
reveals much of interest, with forts Moultrie and Sumter of Civil War fame, the Charleston 
Navy Yard, old Cathedrals, and the Battery Esplanade. 

Another two days of complete relaxation aboard ship from Charleston brings you to 
New York and ends a most interesting and altogether satisfying tour. 


Stop-over allowed at any point. Tickets good until May 31 
Other exceptionally attractive tours at very low rates 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


Arthur W. Pye, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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192 Washington Street 701 Chestnut Street 290 Broadway 


TOOLS axe 
BENCHES 


FOR 


MANUAL TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL or 
INDIVIDUAL USE 


If you tinker at home or are in- 


terested in any way in Manual 


Training, you should know Rose 
about ourline of high grade Tools and Benches. 
thet | Pathe ; mpuaginese 28. Our hobby since 1848 has always been ‘‘Quality.’’ 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
4th Avenue and (3th Street New York since 1848 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


Has Published a 


Health Almanac 


for 1947 


5,000,000 Copies 


of this unique publication were distributed dur- 
ing December 


Has Yours Come? 


It will, if you send a postcard mentioning the 
Survey to the 


V elfare Division 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
One Madison Avenue, New York City 


IMO 


ERIM 


AL nm ! 0 


HALF THE STOR} 
IN THE PRINTIN 


In getting out your Rep Qn 
and Appeals a good argumer 
lost ina poorly printed pay - 


DeWitt C. Card 


HAS HAD FORTY-ONE 
YEARS EXPERIENCE ASA 


a Reta 


Stationer, Printer 
and Blank Book 
Manufacturer 


177 Broadway, New Yo 
Established 1874. Tel, Cortlandt4 
ccc a 


JUDGE US 


Fell Service must be judge 
first by its representations t 
the public; second, by th 
craftsmanship of the produc 

delivered to its customers. 
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3 
The DEVIcE printed hereon means: Rig 
Belief, Right Knowledge, Right Condue 
symbolizing Fett SERviceE and guarat 
teeing honest fulfilment of printing spee 
fications. It assures absolute satistactio 
to the buyer. 4 

If our representations interes 
you, put us to the test— 
JUDGE us! } 


W™M. F. FELL Co: PRINTERS 
1315-1319 CHERRY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


} Drawing Inks 
} Eternal Writing Ink 
je Engrossing Ink 
9 | Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
\ Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Ink: 
and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corros 
> and ill-smelling inks and adhesi 
») and adopt the Higgins’ Inks ¢ 
=) Adhesives. They will be a reve 
NS’ (3 tion to you, they are so=weet, ¢ 
uy ' LS well put up, and withal so 
—— AT DEALERS | 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
——_ ae 


